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“THE CHILDREN LAUGHED AND SANG.” 


IT was in the chill December 
That the Angel of Death came by, 
And he rustled his wings of darkness 
As he swept through the wintry sky: 
A household of happy creatures 
Dwelt quiet, and free from care, 
And the angel stole in softly, 
And stood all silent there. 
(But the children laughed and sang at their 
play ; 
Never a rbd nor a pang had they.) 


And the angel swiftly in silence 
Struck home the mortal blow, 
And in the wintry morning 
He laid the father low: 
And wildly the sorrowful mother, 
Bewildered and stunned with woe, 
Wailed in her lone bereavement, 
And wished that ske too might go. 


(But the children laughed and sang at their 


play ; 
Never a fear nor a pang had they.) 


Cold in the lonely chamber 
Lay the father’s form at rest ; 
And they laid the delicate flower-wreaths 
Upon his quiet breast ; 
And forth from his home they bore him, 
And hid him from sound and sight ; 
And they heaped the cold earth above him 
While the children’s feet trod light. 
(But the boys went home to their happy play ; 
Never a fear nor a pang had they.) 


And often the childish footsteps 
Are turned to their father’s grave, 


Where the grass with its glistening hoarfrost, 


Lies over that heart so brave ; 
And sometimes they watch their mother 
Bending in sorrow and pain ; 
And they say in their childish voices: 
* Will papa never come again?” 
(But soon they laugh and sing at their play; 
Never a fear nor a pang have they.) 


So God in his infinite pity 
Shuts the eyes of the children dear, 
And they see not the fell destroyer, 


Though their eyes are so bright and clear. 
And I said: ** There’s no past for the children 


With its terrible pangs and stings ; 
And for them no brooding future 
Spreadeth its threatening wings. 
All they see is the present —to-day ; 
And so they laugh and sing at their play.” 
Chambers’ Journal. . 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


THE Christmas bells are pealing sweet ; 
The snow lies thickly at our feet ; 

All, all around is calm and fair ; 

A holy stillness fills the air! 


Warbles the robin on the spray, 
The holly spray: 

What does he say to-day, to-day, 
What does he say? 


He sings the song of peace, good-will 
To all the nations of the earth; 

He sings of gratitude to Him 
Who for our sakes this day had birth ; 

He sings of perfect brotherhood, 

Of rendering for evil, good ; 

He sings of injuries forgiven ; 

Of love, that makes of earth a heaven ! 


“Take ye, in my thanksgiving, part !” 
He carols from his little heart : 
“ Make with mine own, your voices heard ; 
Let man be grateful as the bird!” 
All this the robin sings to-day, 
To-day, to-day, 
Perched high upon the holly spray ! 
A. H, BALDWIN. 


DARKLY NOW. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “GIDEON’S ROCK.” 


WE see so darkly now; 
Oh! could I place 
My soul where thine must meet it, face to face, 
Thy justice would allow 
That I am wronged : 
But — we see darkly now. 


We see so darkly now, 
That I may die, 
Nor e’er the wrong thou think’st of me deny ; 
Nor ever tell thee how 
Thou art belov’d: 
We see so darkly now. 


We see so darkly now, 
Yet One hath grace 
To make us, e’en on earth, see face to face, 
To him my heart I bow 
In hope ; albeit 
We see so darkly now. 
Day of Rest. 





THE TRYST. 


SHE glided o’er the meadow grass, 
And through the green young corn ; 

Sweet as the summer blooms she was, 
And fresh as summer morn. 

We laughed and loved beside the brook 
That sang its gay refrain, 

And where we met that day, my love, 
We swore to meet again. 


But ere the grass was dry and brown 
Amid the ripening corn, 

Up to the churchyard on the down 
A maiden’s corpse was borne. 

I weep alone beside the brook, 
All swol’n with autumn rain; 

For where we met that day, my love, 
We shall not meet again. 





Tinsley’s Magazine. Susan K, PHILLIPS, 
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BYRON. 


From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
BYRON. 


BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


WHEN at last I held in my hand the 
volume of poems which I had chosen 
from Wordsworth, and began to turn over 
its pages, there arose in me almost imme- 
diately the desire to see beside it, as a 
companion volume, a like collection of 
the best poetry of Byron. Alone amongst 
our poets of the earlier part of this cen- 
tury, Byron and Wordsworth not only 
furnish material enough for a volume of 
this kind, but also, as it seems to me, 
they both of them gain considerably by 
being thus exhibited. There are poems 
of Coleridge and of Keats equal, if not 
superior, to anything of Byron or Words- 
worth; but a dozen pages or two will 
contain them, and the remaining poetry 
is of a quality much inferior. Scott nev- 
er, I think, rises as a poet to the level of 
Byron and Wordsworth at all. On the 
other hand, he never falls below his own 
usual level very far; and by a volume of 
selections from him, therefore, his effec- 
tiveness is not increased. As to Shelley 
there will be more question; and indeed 
Mr. Stopford Brooke, whose accomplish- 
ments, eloquence, and love of poetry we 
must all recognize and admire, has actu- 
ally given us Shelley in such a volume. 
But for my own part I cannot think that 
Shelley’s poetry, except by snatches and 
fragments, has the value of the good 
work of Wordsworth or Byron; or that 
it is possible for even Mr. Stopford 
Brooke to make up a volume of selections 
from him which, for real substance, pow- 
er, and worth, can at all take rank witha 
like volume from Byron or Wordsworth. 

Shelley knew quite well the difference 
between the achievement of such a poet 
as Byron and his own. He praises By- 
ron too unreservedly, but he sincerely 
felt, and he was right in feeling, that By- 
ron was a greater poetical power than 
himself. At a thousand points Shelley 
was immeasurably Byron’s superior; he 
is a beautiful and enchanting spirit, whose 
vision, when we call it up, has far more 
loveliness, more charm for our soul, than 
the vision of Byron. But all the personal 








131 
charm of Shelley cannot hinder us from 
at last discovering in his poetry the incur- 
able want, in general, of a sound subject 
matter, and the incurable fault, in conse- 
quence, of unsubstantiality. Those who 
extol him as the poet of clouds, the poet 
of sunsets, are only saying that he did 
not, in fact, lay hold upon the poet’s right 
subject matter; and in honest truth, with 
all his charm of soul and spirit, and with 
all his gift of musical diction and move- 
ment, he never, or hardly ever, did. Ex- 
cept, as I have said, for a few short things 
and single stanzas, his original poetry is 
less satisfactory than his translations, for 
in these the subject matter was found for 
him. Nay, I doubt whether his delightful 
essays and letters, which deserve to be. 
far more read than they are now, will not 
resist the wear and tear of time better, 
and finally come to stand higher, than his 
poetry. 

There remain to be considered Byron 
and Wordsworth. That Wordsworth af- 
ords good material for a volume of selec- 
tions, and that he gains by having his 
poetry thus presented, is a belief of mine 
which led me lately to make up a volume 
of poems chosen out of Wordsworth, and 
to bring it before the public. By its kind 
reception of the volume, the public seems 
to show itself a partaker in my belief. 
Now Byron, also, supplies plenty of ma- 
terial for a like volume, and he too gains, 
I think, by being so presented. Mr. 
Swinburne urges, indeed, that “ Byron, 
who rarely wrote anything either worth- 
less or faultless, can only be judged or 
appreciated in the mass; the greatest of 
his works was his whole work taken to- 
gether.” It is quite true that Byron 
rarely wrote anything either worthless or 
faultless ; it is quite true, also, that in the 
appreciation of Byron’s power a sense of 
the amount and variety of his work, de- 
fective though much of his work is, enters 
justly into our estimate. But although 
there may be little in Byron’s poetry which 
can be pronounced either worthless or 
faultless, there are portions of it which 
are far higher in worth and far more free 
from fault than others. And although, 


again, the abundance and variety of his 
production is undoubtedly a proof of his 
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power, yet I question whether by reading 
everything which he gives us we are so 
likely to acquire an admiring sense even 
of his variety and abundance, as by read- 
ing what he gives us at his happier mo- 
ments. Varied and abundant he amply 
proves himself even by this taken alone. 
Receive him absolutely without omission 
or compression, follow his whole outpour- 
ing stanza by stanza and verse by verse 
from the very commencement to the very 
end, and he is capable of being tiresome. 

Byron has told us himself that ‘ The 
Giaour” “is but a string of passages.” 
He has made full confession of his own 
negligence. “No one,” says he, “has 
done more through negligence to corrupt 
the language.” This accusation brought 
by himself against his poems is not just; 
but when he goes on to say of them, that 
“their faults, whatever they may be, are 
those of negligence and not of labor,” he 
says whatis perfectly true. ‘“‘ Lara,’” he 
declares, “‘ I wrote while undressing after 
coming home from balls and masquerades, 
in the year of revelry, 1814. ‘The Bride’ 
was written in four, ‘The Corsair’ in 
ten days.” He calls this “a humiliating 
confession, as it proves my own want of 
judgment in publishing, and the public’s 
in reading, things which cannot have 
stamina for permanence.” Again he does 
his poems injustice ; the producer of such 
poems could not but publish them, the 
public could not but read them. Nor 
could Byron have produced his work in 
any other fashion; his poetic work could 
not have first grown and matured in his 
own mind, and then come forth as an 
organic whole; Byron had not enough of 
the artist in him for this, nor enough of 
self-command. He wrote, as he truly 
tells us, to relieve himself, and he went 
on writing because he found the relief 
become indispensable. But it was inev- 
itable that works so produced should be, 
in general, “a string of passages,” poured 
out, as he describes them, with rapidity 
and excitement, and with new passages 
constantly suggesting themselves, and 
added while his work was going through 
the press. It is evident that we have 
here neither deliberate scientific construc- 
tion, nor yet the instinctive artistic crea- 





tion of poetic wholes; and that to take 
passages from work produced as Byron’s 
was is a very different thing from taking 
passages ‘out of the “(Edipus” or “The 
Tempest,” and deprives the poetry far 
less of its advantage. 

Nay, it gives advantage to the poetry, 
instead of depriving it of any. Byron, I 
said, has not a great artist’s profound 
and patient skill in combining an action 
or in developing a character —a skill 
which we must watch and follow if we 
are to do justice to it. Buthe has a won- 
derful power of vividly conceiving a single 
incident, a single situation; of throwing 
himself upon it, grasping it as if it were 
real and he saw and felt it, and of making 
us see and feel it too. “The Giaour”’ is, 
as he truly called it, “a string of pas- 
sages,” not a work moving by a deep 
internal law of development to a neces- 
sary end; and our total impression from 
it cannot but receive from this, its inher- 
ent defect, a certain dimness and indis- 
tinctness. But the incidents of the jour- 
ney and death of Hassan, in that poem, 
are conceived and presented with a vivid- 
ness not to be surpassed; and our impres- 
sion from them is correspondingly clear 
and powerful. In “ Lara,” again, there is 
no adequate development either of the 
character of the chief personage or of the 
action of the poem; our total impression 
from the work is a confused one. Yet 
such an incident as the disposal of the 
slain Ezzelin’s body passes before our 
eyes as if we actually saw it. And in the 
same way as these bursts of incident, 
bursts of sentiment also, living and vigor- 
ous, often occur in the midst of poems 
which must be admitted to be but weakly- 
conceived and loosely-combined wholes. 
Byron cannot but be a gainer by having 
attention concentrated upon what is vivid, 
powerful, effective in his work, and with- 
drawn from what is not so. 

Byron, I say, cannot but be a gainer by 
this, just as Wordsworth is a gainer by a 
like proceeding. I esteem Wordsworth’s 
poetry so highly, and the world, in my 
opinion, has done it such scant justice, 
that I could not rest until I had fuifilled, 
on Wordsworth’s behalf, a long-cherished 
desire ; had disengaged, to the best of my 
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power, his good work from the inferior 
work joined with it, and had placed be- 
fore the public the body of his good work 
by itself. To the poetry of Byron the 
world has ardently paid homage ; full jus- 
tice from his contemporaries, perhaps 
even more than justice, his torrent of 
poetry received. His poetry was admired, 
adored, “ with all its imperfections on its 
head,” —in spite of negligence, in spite 
of diffuseness, in spite of repetitions, in 
spite of whatever faults it possessed. His 
name is still great and brilliant. Never- 
theless the hour of irresistible vogue has 
passed away for him; even for Byron it 
could not but pass away. The time has 
come for him, as it comes for all poets, 
when he must take his real and perma- 
nent place, no longer depending upon the 
vogue of his own day and upon the en- 
thusiasm of his contemporaries. What- 
ever we may think of him, we shall not 
be subjugated by him as they were; for, 
as he cannot be for us what he was for 
them, we cannot admire him so hotly and 
indiscriminately as they. His faults of 
negligence, of diffuseness, of repetition, 
his faults of whatever kind, we shall abun- 
dantly feel and unsparingly criticise ; the 
mere interval of time between us and him 
makes disillusion of this kind inevitable. 
But how then will Byron stand, if we re- 
lieve him too, as far as we can, of the 
encumbrance of his inferior and weakest 
work, and if we. bring before us his best 
and strongest work in one body together ? 
That is the question which I, who can 
even remember the latter years of Byron’s 
vogue, and have myself felt the expiring 
wave of that mighty influence, but who 
certainly also regarded him, and have 
long regarded him, without illusion, can- 
not but ask myself, cannot but seek to 
answer. 

Byron has been over-praised, no doubt. 
“Byron is one of our French supersti- 
tions,” says M. Edmond Scherer; but 
where has Byron not been a superstition? 
He pays now the penalty of this exag- 
gerated worship. “Alone among the En- 
glish poets his contemporaries, Byron,” 
says M. Taine, “atteint a la cime, — gets 
to the top of the poetic mountain.” But 
the idol which M. Taine had thus adored 





M. Scherer is almost for burning. “In 
Byron,” he declares, “there is a remark- 
able inability ever to lift himself into the 
region of real poetic art — art impersonal 
and disinterested —at all. He has fecun- 
dity, eloquence, wit, but even these quali- 
ties themselves are confined within some- 
what narrow limits. He has treated 
hardly any subject but one, — himself; 
now the man, in Byron, is of a nature even 
less sincere than the poet. This deax 
ténébreux hides a coxcomb. He posed 
all his life long.” 

Our poet could not well meet with more 
severe and unsympathetic criticism. How- 
ever, the praise often given to Byron has 
been so exaggerated as to provoke, per- 
haps, a reaction in which he is unduly 
disparaged. ‘ As various in composition 
as Shakespeare himself, Lord Byron has 
embraced,” says Sir Walter Scott, “every 
topic of human life, and sounded every 
string on the divine harp, from its slight- 
est to its most powerful and heart-astound- 
ingtones.” It is not surprising that some 
one with a cool head should retaliate, on 
such provocation as this, by saying: “ He 
has treated hardly any Subject but one, 
himself.’ In “the very grand and tre- 
mendous drama of ‘Cain,’” says Scott, 
“Lord Byron has certainly matched Mil- 
ton on his own ground.” And Lord By- 
ron has done all this, Scott adds, “ while 
managing his pen with the careless and 
negligent ease of a man of quality.” 
Alas! “ managing his pen with the care- 
less and negligent ease of a man of qual- 
ity,” Byron wrote in his “ Cain: ” — 
Souls that dare look the Omnipotent tyrant in 
His everlasting face, and tell him that 
His evil is not good ; 
or he wrote: — 

And ¢hou wouldst go on aspiring 
To the great double Mysteries ! the two Prin- 
ciples | * 
One has only to repeat to oneself a line 
from “Paradise Lost” in order to feel 
the difference. 

Sainte-Beuve, speaking of that exquisite 
master of language, the Italian poet Leo- 
pardi, remarks how often we see the alli- 
ance, singular though it may at first sight 


* The italics are in the original. 
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appear, of the poetical genius with the 
seo for scholarship and philology. 

ante and Milton are instances that will 
occur to every one’s mind. Byron is so 
negligent in his poetical style, he is often, 
to say the truth, so slovenly, slipshod, 
and infelicitous, he is so little haunted by 
the true artist’s fine passion for the cor- 
rect use and consummate management of 
words, that he may be described as hav- 
ing for this artistic gift the insensibility 
of the barbarian; which is perhaps only 
another and a less flattering way of say- 
ing, with Scott, that he “ manages his pen 
with the careless and negligent ease of a 
man of quality.” Just of a piece with the 
rhythm of 

Dare you await the event of a few minutes’ 

Deliberation? 
or of 

All shall be void — 
Destroy’d ! 

is the diction of 


Which now is painful to these eyes, 
Which have not seen the sun to rise ; 


or of 
- « . there let him lay! 


or of the famous passage beginning 
He who hath bent him o’er the dead ; 


with those trailing relatives, that crying 
grammatical solecism, that inextricable 
anacolouthon! To class the work of the 
author of such things with the work of 
the authors of such verse as 


In the dark backward and abysm of time, 


or as 


Presenting Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine, 


is ridiculous. These poets, with their 
secret of consummate felicity in diction 
and movement, are of another and an 
altogether higher order from Byron, nay, 
for that matter, from Wordsworth also; 
from the author of such verse as 


Sol hath dropt into his harbor, 
or (if Mr. Ruskin pleases) as 
Parching summer hath no warrant ~ 
as from the author of 


Ail shall be void — 
Destroy'd! 
With a poetical gift and a poetical per- 
formance of the very highest order, the 
slovenliness and tunelessness of much of 
Byron’s production, the pompousness and 
ponderousness of much of Wordsworth’s, 





are incompatible. Let us admit this to 
the full. 

Moreover, while we are hearkening to 
M. Scherer, and going along with him in 
his fault-finding, Jet us admit, too, that 
the man in Byron is in many respects as 
unsatisfactory as the poet. And, putting 
aside all direct moral criticism of him — 
with which we need not concern our- 
selves here — we shall find that he is un- 
satisfactory in the same way. Some of 
Byron’s most crying faults as a man, 
his vulgarity, his affectation, are really 
akin to the faults of commonness, of 
want of art, in his workmanship as a 
poet. The ideal nature for the poet and 
artist is that of the finely touched and 
finely gifted man, the edgu7c¢ of the Greeks ; 
now, Byron’s nature was in substance not 
that of the edpu7e at all, but rather, as I 
have said, of the barbarian. The want of 
fine perception which made it possible 
for him to formulate either the compari- 
son between himself and Rousseau, or his 
reason for getting Lord Delawarr excused 
from a “licking” at Harrow, is exactly 
what made possible for him, also, his ter- 
rible dealings in, An ye wool; I have 
redde thee; Sunburn me; Oons, and it is 
excellent well, \t is exactly, again, what 
made possible for him his precious dic- 
tum that Pope is a Greek temple, and a 
string of other criticisms of the like 
force ; it is exactly, in fine, what deterio- 
rated the quality of his poetic production. 
If we think of a good representative of 
that finely touched and exquisitely gifted 
nature which is the ideal nature for the 
poet and artist, — if we think of Raphael, 
for instance, who truly is ebgu7¢ just as 
Byron is not, — we shall bring into clearer 
light the connection in Byron between 
the faults of the man and the faults of 
the poet. With Raphael’s character By- 
ron’s sins of vulgarity and false criticism 
would have been impossible, just as with 
Raphael’s art Byron’s sins of common 
and bad workmanship. 

Yes, all this is true, but it is not the 
whole truth about Byron nevertheless ; 
very far from it. The severe criticism of 
M. Scherer by no means gives us the 
whole truth about Byron, and we have not 
yet got it in what has been added to 
that criticism here. The negative part of 
the true criticism of him we perhaps 
have; the positive part, by far the mure 
important, we have not. His admirers 
appeal eagerly to foreign testimonies in 
his favor. Some of these testimonies do 
not much move me; but one testimony 
there is among them which will always car- 
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ry, with me at any rate, very great weight 
—the testimony of Goethe. Goethe’s 
sayings about Byron were uttered, it must 
however be remembered, at the height of 
Byron’s vogue, when that puissant and 
splendid personality was exercising its 
full power of attraction. In Goethe’s 
own household there was an atmosphere 
of glowing Byron-worship; his daughter- 
in-law was a passionate admirer of Byron, 
nay, she enjoyed and prized his poetry, 
as did Tieck and so many others in Ger- 
many at that time, much above the poetry 
of Goethe himself. Instead of being 
irritated and rendered jealous by this, a 
nature like Goethe’s was inevitably led by 
it to heighten, not lower, the note of his 
raise. The time-spirit, or Zett-Geist,* 
he would himself have said, was working 
just then for Byron, This working of 
the Zeit-Geist in his favor was an advan- 
tage added to Byron’s other advantages, 
an advantage of which he had a right to 
get the benefit. This is what Goethe 
would have thonght and said to himself, 
and so he would have been led even to 
heighten somewhat his estimate of Byron, 
poe to accentuate the emphasis of praise. 
Goethe speaking of Byron at that mo- 
ment was not and could not be quite the 
same <2ol critic as Goethe speaking of 
Dante, or Moliére, or Milton. This, 1 
say, we ought to remember in reading 
Goethe’s judgments on Byron and his 
poetry. Still, if we are careful to bear 
this in mind, and if we quote Goethe’s 
praise correctly,— which is not always 
done by those who in this country quote 
it, — and if we add to it that great and 
due qualification added to it by Goethe 
himself,— which so far as I have seen 
has never yet been done by his quoters 
in this country at all,—then we shall 
have a judgment on Byron, which comes, 
I think, very near to the truth, and which 
may well command our adherence. 

In his judicious and interesting “ Life of 
Byron,” Professor Nichol quotes Goethe 
as saying that Byron “is undoubtedly to 
be regarded as the greatest — of our 
century.” What Goethe did really say 
was “the greatest /a/ent,” not “the great- 
est genius.” ‘The difference is important, 
because, while talent gives the notion of 
power in a man’s performance, genius 

ives rather the notion of felicity and per- 
ection in it; and this divine gift of con- 
summate felicity by no means, as we have 
seen, belongs to Byron and to his poetry. 


* “Der ohne Frage als das grésste Talent des 
Jahrhunderts anzusehen ist.” 
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Goethe said that Byron “must unques- 
tionably be regarded as the greatest talent 
of the century.” He said of him more- 
over: “ The English may think of Byron 
what they please, but it is certain that 
they can —_ to no poet who is his like. 
He is different from all the rest, and, in 
the main, greater.” Here, again, Profes- 
sor Nichol translates: “They can show 
no (living) poet who is to be compared to 
him;” inserting the word “ving, I sup- 
pose, to prevent its being thought that 
Goethe would have ranked Byron, as a 
poet, above Shakespeare and Milton. But 
Goethe did not use, or, I think, mean to 
imply, any limitation such as is added by 
Professor Nichol. Goethe said simply, 
and he meant to say, “zo poet.” Only the 
words which follow * ought not, I think, 
to be rendered, “who is to be compared 
to him,” that is to say, “ who is his equal 
asa poet.” They mean rather, “ who may 
properly be compared with him,” “ who zs 
his parallel.” And when Goethe said 
that Byron was “in the main greater” 
than all the rest of the English poets, he 
was not so much thinking of the strict 
rank, as poetry, of Byron’s production; he 
was thinking of that wonderful personal- 
ity of Byron which so enters into his 
poetry, and which Goethe called “a per- 
sonality such, for its eminence, as has 
never been yet, and such as is not likely 
to come again.” He was thinking of that 
“ daring, dash, and grandiosity,” ¢ of By- 
ron, which are indeed so splendid; and 
which were, so Goethe maintained, of a 
character to do good, because “ every- 
thing great is formative,” and what is 
thus formative does us good. 

The faults which went with this great- 
ness, and which impaired Byron’s poeti- 
cal work, Goethe saw very well. He saw 
the constant state of warfare and combat, 
the “negative and polemical working,” 
which makes Byron’s poetry a poetry in 
which we can so little find rest; he saw 
the Hang zum Unbegrenzten, the strain- 
ing after the unlimited, which made it im- 
possible for Byron to produce poetic 
wholes such as “The Tempest” or 
“Lear;” he saw the zu viel Empirie, the 
promiscuous adoption of all the matter 
offered to the poet by life, just as it was 
offered, without thought or patience for 
the mysterious transmutation to be oper- 
ated on this matter by poetic form. But 
in a sentence which I| cannot, as I say, 


* “Der ihm zu vergleichen wire.” 

t **Byron’s Kiihnheit, Keckheit und Grandiositat, 
ist das nicht alles bildend ?— Alles Grosse bildet, sobald 
wir es gewahr werden.” 
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remember to have yet seen quoted any- 
where in English words, Goethe lays 
his finger on the cause of all these de- 
fects in Byron, and on his real source of 
weakness both as a man and as a poet. 
“The moment he reflects, he is a child,” 
says Goethe ; “ Sobald er reflectirt, ist er 
ein Kind.” 

Now if we take the two parts of Goethe’s 
criticism of Byron, the favorable and the 
unfavorable, and put them together, we 
shall have, I think, the truth. On the one 
hand a splendid and puissant personality, 
a personality “in eminence such as has 
never been yet, and is not likely to come 
again ;” of which the like, therefore, is not 
to be found among the poets of our nation, 
by which Byron “is different from all 
the rest, and, in the main, greater.” By- 
ron is, moreover, “the greatest talent of 
our century.” On the other hand, this 
splendid personality and unmatched tal- 
ent, this unique Byron, “is quite too 
much in the dark about himself;”* nay, 
“The moment he begins to reflect, he is a 
child.” There we have, I think, Byron 
complete; and in estimating him and 
ranking him we have to strike a balance 
between the gain which accrues to his 
poetry, as compared with the productions 
of other poets, from his superiority, and 
the loss which accrues to it from his 
defects. 

A balance of this kind has to be struck 
in the case of all poets except the few 
supreme masters in whom a profound 
criticism of life exhibits itself in indissolu- 
ble connection with the laws of poetic 
truth and beauty. I have seen it said 
that I allege poetry to have for its char- 
acteristic this: that it is a criticism of 
life; and that I make it to be thereby 
distinguished from prose, which is some- 
thing else. So far from it, that when I 
first used this expression, @ criticism of 
life, now many years ago, it was to litera- 
ture in general that I applied it, and not 
to poetry in especial. “The end and aim 
of all literature,” I said, “is, if one con- 
siders it attentively, nothing but that: @ 
criticism of life.” And so it surely is; 
the main end and aim of all our utterance, 
whether in prose or in verse, is surely a 
criticism of life. We are not brought 
much on our way, I admit, towards an 
adequate definition of poetry as distin- 
quiohed from prose by that truth; still a 
truth it is, and poetry can never prosper 
if it is forgotten. In poetry, however, the 
criticism of life has to be made conforma- 


* “ Gar zu dunkel iiber sich selbst.” 





bly to the laws of poetic truth and poetic 
beauty. Truth and seriousness of sub- 
stance and matter, felicity and perfection 
of diction and manner, as these are ex- 
hibited in the best poets, ‘are what consti- 
tute a criticism of life made in conformity 
with the laws of poetic truth and poetic 
beauty; and it is by knowing and feeling 
the work of those poets, that we learn to 
recognize the fulfilment and non-fulfil- 
ment of such conditions. 

The moment, however, that we leave 
the small band of the very best poets, the 
true classics, and deal with poets of the 
next rank, we shall find that perfect truth 
and seriousness of matter, in close alli- 
ance with perfect truth and felicity of 
manner, is the rule no longer. We have 
now to take what we can get, to forego 
something here, to admit compensation 
for it there, to strike a balance, and to 
see how our poets stand in respect to one 
another when that balance has been 
struck. Let us observe how this is so. 

We will take three poets, among the 
most considerable of our century: Leo- 
pardi, Byron, Wordsworth. Giacomo 
Leopardi was ten years younger than 
Byron, and he died thirteen years after 
him ; both of them, therefore, died young, 
Byron at the age of thirty-six, Leopardi 
at the age of thirty-nine. Both of them 
were of noble birth, both of them suffered 
from physical defect, both of them were 
in revolt against the established facts and 
beliefs of their age; but here the likeness 
between them ends. The stricken poet 
of Recanati had no country, for an Italy 
in his day did not exist; he had no audi- 
ence, no celebrity. The volume of his 
poems, published. in the very year of 
Byron’s death, hardly sold, I suppose, its 
tens, while the volumes of Byron’s poetry 
were selling their tens of thousands. 
And yet Leopardi has the very qualities 
which we have found wanting to Byron; 
he has the sense for form and style, the 
passion for just expression, the sure and 
firm touch of the true artist. Nay, more, 
he has a grave fulness of knowledge, an 
insight into the real bearings of the ques- 
tions which as a sceptical poet he raises, 
a power of seizing the real point, a lucid- 
ity, with which the author of “ Cain” has 
nothing to compare. I can hardly im- 
agine Leopardi reading the 


And thou wouldst go on aspiring 
To the great double Mysteries! the ¢wo Prin- 
ciples! 


or following Byron in his theological con- 
troversy with Dr. Kennedy, without hav- 
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ing his features overspread by a calm and 
fine smile, and remarking of his brilliant 
contemporary, as Goethe did, that “the 
moment he begins to reflect, he is a 
child.” But indeed whoever wishes to 
feel the full superiority of Leopardi over 
Byron in pfilosophic thought and in the 
expression of it, has only to read one 
paragraph of one poem, the paragraph of 
“ La Ginestra” beginning 

Sovente in queste piagge, 
and ending 

Non so se il riso o la pieta prevale. 


In like manner, Leopardi is at mei | 
points the poetic superior of Wordswort 
too. He has a far wider culture than 
Wordsworth, more mental lucidity, more 
freedom from illusions as to the real char- 
acter of the established fact and of reign- 
ing conventions ; above all, this Italian, 
with his pure and sure touch, with his 
fineness of perception, is far more of the 
artist. Such a piece of pompous dulness 
as 


O for the coming of that glorious time, 


and all the rest of it, or such lumbering 
verse as Mr. Ruskin’s enemy, 


Parching summer hath no warrant, 


would have been as impossible to Leo- 

ardi as to Dante. Where, then, is 

ordsworth’s superiority? for the worth 
of what he has given us in poetry I hold 
to be greater, on the whole, than the 
worth of what Leopardi has given us. It 
is in Wordsworth’s sound and profound 
sense 


Of joy in widest commonalty spread ; 


whereas Leopardi remains with his 
thoughts ever fixed upon the essenza in- 
sanabile, upon the acerbo, indegno mistero 
delle cose. tis in the power with which 
Wordsworth feels the resources of joy 
offered to us in nature, offered to us in 
the primary human affections and duties, 
and in the power with which in his mo- 
ments of inspiration he renders this joy 
and makes us, too, feel it, a force greater 
than himself seeming to lift him and to 
prompt his tongue, so that he speaks in a 
style far above any style of which he has 
the constant command, and with a truth 
far beyond any philosophic truth of which 
he has the conscious and assured posses- 
sion. Neither Leopardi nor Wordsworth 
are of the same order with the great poets 
who made such verse as 


TAnrov yap Moipat Ovpdv bécav avOparrocow" 





or as 
In la sua volontade e nostra pace ; 
or as 
Men must endure 


Their going hence, even as their coming hither ; 
Ripeness is all. 


But as compared with Leopardi, Words- 
worth, though at many points less lucid, 
though far less a master of style, far less 
of an artist, gains so much by his criti- 
cism of life being, in certain matters of 
profound importance, healthful and true, 
whereas Leopardi’s pessimism is not, that 
the value of Wordsworth’s poetry, on the 
whole, stands higher for us than that of 
re ge ie as it stands higher for us, I 
think, than that of any modern poetry 
except Goethe’s. 

Byron’s poetic value is also greater, on 
the whole, than Leopardi’s; and his su- 
periority turns, in the same way, upon the 
surpassing worth of something which he 
had and was, after all deduction has been 
made for his shortcomings. We talk of 
Byron’s personality, “a personality in 
eminence such as has never been yet, and 
is not likely to come again,” and we say 
that by this personality he is “ different 
from all the rest of English poets, and in 
the main greater.” But can we not be a 
little more circumstantial, and name that 
in which the wonderful power of this per- 
sonality consisted? We can; with the 
instinct of a poet Mr. Swinburne has 
seized upon it and named it for us. The 
power of Byron’s personality lies in “ the 
splendid and imperishable excellence 
which covers all his offences and out- 
weighs all his defects: the excellence of 
sincerity and strength.” 

Byron found our nation, after its long 
and victorious struggle with revolutionary 
France, fixed in a system of established 
facts and dominant ideas which revolted 
him. The mental bondage of the most 
powerful part of our nation, of its strong 
middle class, to a narrow and false sys- 
tem of this kind, is what we call British 
Philistinism. That bondage is unbroken 
to this hour, but in Byron’s time it was 
even far more deep and dark than it is 
now. Byron was an aristocrat, and it is 
not difficult for an aristocrat to look on 
the prejudices and habits of the British 
Philistine with scepticism and disdain. 
Plenty of young men of his own class 
Byron met at Almack’s or at Lady Jer- 
sey’s, who regarded the established facts 
and reigning beliefs of the England of 
that day with as little reverence as he did. 
But these men, disbelievers in British 
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Philistinism in private, entered English 
public life, the most conventional in the 
world, and at once they saluted with re- 
spect the habits and ideas of British 
Philistinism as if they were a part of the 
order of creation, and as if in public no 
sane man would think of warring against 
them. With Byron it was different. 
What he called the cant of the great mid- 
dle part of the English nation, what we 
call its Philistinism, revolted him; but 
the cant of his own class, deferring to 
this Philistinism and profiting by it while 
they disbelieved in it, revolted Aa even 
more. “Come what may,” are his own 
words, “I will never flatter the million’s 
canting in any shape.” His class in gen- 
eral, on the other hand, shrugged their 
shoulders at this cant, laughed at it, 
pandered to it, and ruled by it. The 
falsehood, cynicism, insolence, misgovern- 
ment, oppression, with their consequent 
unfailing crop of human misery, which 
were produced by this state of things, 
roused Byron to irreconcilable revolt and 
battle. They made him indignant, they 
infuriated him; they were so strong, so 
defiant, so maleficent—and yet he felt 
that they were doomed. “ You have seen 
every trampler down in turn,” he comforts 
himself with saying, “from Buonaparte 
to the simplest individuals.” The old 
order, as after 1815 it stood victorious, 
with its ignorance and misery below, its 
cant, selfishness, and cynicism above, 
was at home and abroad equally hateful 
tohim. “I have simplified my politics,” 
he writes, “into an utter detestation of 
all existing governments.” And again: 
“Give me a republic. The king-times 
are fast finishing; there will be blood 
shed like water and tears like mist, but 
the peoples will conquer in the end. I 
shall eat live to see it, but I foresee it.” 
This is not the sort of Liberal peer to 
move the address in the House of Lords, 
to pay compliments to the energy and 
self-reliance of British middle-class Lib- 
eralism, and to adapt his politics to suit 
it. Byron threw himself upon poetry as 
his organ; and in poetry his topics were 
not Queen Mab, and the Witch of Atlas, 
and the Sensitive Plant, they were the 
upholders of the old order, George the 
Third, and Lord Castlereagh, and the 
Duke of Wellington, and Southey, and 
they were the canters and tramplers of 
the great world, and they were his ene- 
mies and himself. 

Such was Byron’s personality, by which 
“he is different from all the rest of En- 
glish poets, and, in the main, greater.” 





But he posed all his life, says M. Scherer. 
Let us distinguish. There is the Byron 
who posed, there is the Byron with his 
affectations and silliness, the Byron 
whose weakness Lady Blessington, with 
a woman’s acuteness, so admirably seized : 
“his great defect is flippancy and a total 
want of self-possession.” But when this 
theatrical and easily criticised personage 
betook himself to poetry, and when he 
had fairly warmed to his work, then he 
became another man; then the theatrical 
personage passed away; then a higher 
power took possession of him and filled 
him; then at last came forth into light 
that true and puissant personality, with 
its direct strokes, its ever-welling force, 
its satire, its energy, and its agony. This 
is the real Byron; whoever stops at 
the theatrical preludings, does not know 
him. And this real Byron may well be 
superior to the stricken Leopardi, may 
well be declared “different from all the 
rest of English poets, and, in the main, 
greater,” in so far as it is true of him, as 
M. Taine well says, that “all other souls, 
in comparison with his, seem inert;” in 
so far as it is true of him that with su- 
perb, exhaustless energy he maintained, 
as Professor Nichol well says, “ the strug- 
gle that keeps alive, if it does not save, 
the soul:” in so far, finally, as he de- 
serves (and he does deserve) the noble 
praise of him which I have already quoted 
from Mr. Swinburne; the praise for “the 
splendid and imperishable excellence 
which covers all his offences and out- 
weighs all his defects: the excellence of 
sincerity and strength.” 

True, as a man, Byron could not man- 
age himself, could not guide his ways 
aright, but was all astray. True, he has 
no light, cannot lead us from the past to 
the future; “the moment he reflects, he 
is a child.” True, as a poet, he has no 
fine and exact sense for word, and struc- 
ture, and rhythm; he has not the artist’s 
nature and gifts. Yet a personality of 
Byron’s force counts for so much in life, 
and a rhetorician of Byron’s force counts 
for so much in literature! But it would 
be most unjust to label Byron, as M. 
Scherer is disposed to label him, as a 
rhetorician only. Along with his as- 
tounding — and passion, he had a 
strong and deep sense for what is beauti- 
ful in nature, and for what is beautiful in 
human action and suffering. When he 
warms to his work, when he is inspired, 
nature herself seems to take the pen 
from him, as she took it from Words- 
worth, and to write for him as she wrote 
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for Wordsworth, though in a different 
fashion, with her own penetrating sim- 
plicity. Goethe has well observed of 
Byron, that when he is at his happiest his 
representation of things is as easy and 
real as if he were improvising. Its so; 
and his verse then exhibits quite another 
and a higher quality from the rhetorical 
quality —admirable as this also in its 
own kind of merit is —of such verse as 


Minions of splendor shrinking from distress, 


and of so much more verse of Byron’s 
of that stamp. Nature takes the pen for 
him; and then, assured master of a true 
poetic style though he is not, any more 
than Wordsworth, yet as from Words- 
worth at his best there will come such 
verse as 


And never lifted up a single stone, 


so from Byron, too, at his best, there will 
come such verse as 


He heard it, but he heeded not ; his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away. 


Of verse of this high quality, Byron 
has much; of verse of a quality lower 
than this, of a quality rather rhetorical 
than truly poetic, yet still of extraordi- 
nary power and merit, he has still more. 
To separate, from the mass of poetry 
which Byron poured forth, all this higher 
portion, so superior to the mass, and still 
so considerable in quantity, and to pre- 
sent itin one body by itself, would be to 
do a service, I believe, to Byron’s reputa- 
tion, and to the poetic glory of our coun- 
try. Surely the critic who does most for 
his author is the critic who gains readers 
for his author himself, not for any lucu- 
brations on his author; gains more read- 
ers for him, and enables those readers to 
read him with more admiration. 

And in spite of his prodigious vogue, 
Byron has never yet, perhaps, had the 
serious admiration which he deserves. 
Society read him and talked about him, 
as it reads and talks about “ Endymion” 
to-day; and with the same sort of result. 
It looked in Byron’s glass as it looks in 
Lord Beaconsfield’s, and sees, or fancies 
that it sees, its own face there ; and then 
it goes its way, and straightway forgets 
what manner of man it saw. Even of his 

assionate admirers, how many never got 
eyond the theatrical Byron, from whom 
they caught the fashion of deranging their 
hair, or of knotting their neck-handker- 





chief, or of leaving their shirt-collar un- 
buttoned; how few profoundly felt his 
vital influence, the influence of his splen- 
did and imperishable excellence of sin- 
cerity and strength ! 

His own aristocratic class, whose cyn- 
ical make-believe drove him to fury; the 
great middle class, on whose impregna- 
ble Philistinism he shattered himself to 
pieces, — how little have either of these 
felt Byron’s vital influence! As the inev- 
itable break-up of the old order comes, as 
the English middle class slowly awakens 
from its intellectual sleep of two centuries, 
as our actual present world, to which this 
sleep has condemned us, shows itself 
more clearly,— our world of an aristoc- 
racy materialized and null, a middle class 
purblind and hideous, a lower class crude 
and brutal,—we shall turn our eyes 
again, and to more purpose, upon this 
passionate and dauntless soldier of a for- 
lorn hope, who, ignorant of the future and 
unconsoled by its promises, nevertheless 
waged against the conservation of the old 
impossible world so fiery battle ; waged it 
till he fell— waged it with such splendid 
and imperishable excellence of sincerity 
and strength. 

Wordsworth’s value is of another kind. 
Wordsworth has an insight into perma- 
nent sources of joy and consolation for 
mankind which Byron has not; his poetry 
gives us more which we may rest upon 
than Byron’s, more which we can rest 
upon now, and which men may rest upon 
always. I place his poetry, therefore, 
above Byron’s on the whole, although in 
some points he was greatly Byron’s infe- 
rior. But these two, Wordsworth and 
Byron, stand, it seems to me, first and 
pre-eminent in actual performance, a glo- 
rious pair, among the English poets of 
this century. Keats had probably, in- 
deed, a more consummate poetic gift than 
either of them; but he died having pro- 
duced too little and being as yet too im- 
mature to rivalthem. I for my part can 
never even think of equalling with them 
any other of their contemporaries ; either 
Coleridge, poet and philosopher wrecked 
in a mist of opium; or Shelley, beautiful 
and ineffectual angel, beating in the void 
his luminous wings in vain. Wordsworth 
and Byron stand out by themselves. 
When the year 1900 is turned, and our 
nation comes to recount her poetic glories 
in the century which has then just ended, 
the first names with her will be these. 
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BY MRS, ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF “THE 
WOOING O’T,” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE Sunday after the luncheon with 
Lady Elton was a dull day; the footways 
damp and greasy from a continuous driz- 
zle, and the fog lying low and _ thick. 
Grace had been anxious to go out, if pos- 
sible, immediately after their early dinner, 
but Mrs. Frere had raised not unreason- 
able objections. In truth, Grace felt it 
was not unlikely that Max would pay his 
promised visit, and she did not wish to 
see him, while longing unspeakably to 
look upon his face again. But having 
broken his self-made appointment the 
previous Sunday, she wished to avoid the 
appearance of expecting or waiting for 
him. None, herself included, knew what 
a thick strata of pride lay under the bright, 
kindly frankness of her surface manner 
and feeling. It was a pride that excluded 
most small vanities, but did not raise her 
above a strong instinctive delight in pleas- 
ing. Were it a beggar on whom she be- 
stowed a penny, or a great lady clothed 
with the majesty of social influence, she 
had a pleasure in charming both, partly 
due to kindliness of nature, partly to per- 
sonal vanity ; but this only came into play 
when brought into contact with individ- 
uals: she had no vulgar ambition to 
shine, or attract attention. What she ab- 
horred was defeat ; and to show Max any 
tender longing, any reproachful resent- 
ment, would be to confess defeat; and 
she knew she could scarce trust her voice 
to speak to him, or her eyes to look at 
him, lest they should betray the bruised 
love, the trampled pride, the bitter disap- 
pointment that tortured her heart. She 
did not know, till this uncertainty came 
to irritate and humiliate her, how her all 
of thought and intellect and passion, had 
entwined themselves round Max, or her 
idea of Max. 

But at eighteen, nature rejects continu- 
ous pain, and Grace had many moments 
in which the image of Max, if not abso- 
lutely obscured, was dimmed. When cir- 
cumstances offered fresh exciting subjects 
to her imagination, or assuming a more 
adverse and engrossing form, the family 
anxieties and necessities seemed to pose 
themselves on her young shoulders, and 
hers only, the deep, tender, enduring love 
for mother, sister, brother, that at once 
weighed down her heart, yet gave it 
strength for its burthen, for the moment 





hid her personal griefs, and so gave a 
respite of which, even while she reaped 
its benefits, she was almost unconscious. 

“Fortune favors the brave.” While 
she argued with her mother the question 
of her going forth, Jimmy Byrne opened 
the garden-gate, and rang the bell. 

“I am so glad you have come!” cried 
Grace, after he had made his bow to Mrs, 
Frere. “ Randal went away to the Tem- 
ple Church this morning, and was to try 
and find Mr. Halkett afterwards, and my 
mother does not like me to go out alone. 
Will you be so kind as to take me to West- 
minster Abbey? I think, with an um- 
brella, we might manage to walk.” a 

“ Faith, I'll take you, Miss Grace, with 
the greatest of pleasure! But we’ll have 
a lively rowl in a hansom, if you please; 
and walk back, if it’s fine enough.” 

“It is terrible weather, Mr. Byrne,” 


said Mrs. Frere, “and I really think © 


Grace is better at home. It is so damp, 
she will probably take cold.” 

“ Now you know, mother, I never take 
cold,” cried Grace, laughing and blowing 
her a kiss as she ran away to put on her 
hat and mantle. 

“I think it is just a trifle lighter,” said 
Jimmy, whose utter devotion to Grace 
would have led him to declare a prome- 
nade through Daniel’s burning fiery fur- 
nace a desirable exercise if Grace willed 
it, “and Sunday’s a long, dull day in the 
house. Maybe missie here would like to 
come too, and leave you to have a couple 
hours’ rest, ma’am,”’ he concluded. 

“No, I shall stay with mamma,” said 
Mabel decidedly; “and besides, I think 
Max will come — he ought to come.” 

“Just as you like, Miss Mabel,” re- 
turned Mr. eens, not sorry to have a 
téte-a-téte expedition with his “ darlin’ 
Miss Grace.” So the curiously assorted 
couple started, Grace masking the nerv- 
cus excitement into which her resolution 
to avoid Max, in spite of her longing to 
see him, had wrought her, by an assump- 
tion of gaiety. This she kept up with 
tolerable success during the “ lively rowl” 
proposed by Jimmy, but the enforced 
silence which succeeded their arrival at 
the Abbey was an infinite relief. The 
rich, subdued light, the music, the sense 
of rest, were soothing, though the stream 
of her thoughts still ran in the old chan- 
nel, It seemed impossible, under the 
solemn, tender influence of song and 
prayer, to dread falsehood and change, 
harshness and indifference, as she did 
when walking about in the comnts | 
world of dry facts. “For I have said, 
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Mercy shall be set up forever. Thy truth 
shalt thou stablish in the heavens,” 
chanted the choir. Grace drank in the 
sounds as if they brought a special mes- 
sage to herself. Mercy and truth — these 
are enough to make a heaven; but did 
she want mercy? Not from any fellow- 
creature ! — and fellow-creatures were fal- 
lible. What was she that she should cali 
forth undying attachment? — an untrained, 
half-educated girl. No, she must not ex- 
pect it; neither would she make any 
whining, cringing efforts to win it back. 
Instinct told her they would be vain and 
degrading. Only she wished —oh, how 
passionately !— that Max had never vis- 
ited Dungar, never argued with, and of- 
fended, and soothed, and sought her: yet 
did she wish that delicious episode oblit- 
erated from her life? She could not, 
after all, part with such a memory. Love 
is a mighty, soul-subduing lord. He 
gives and he takes away, and blessed is 
the name of that lord. The choir, having 
reached the end of the psalm, sang, with 
the full swell of organ and voices, “ Praised 
be the Lord forevermore. Amen and 
amen.” Grace resumed her seat, and 
strove to attend to a very tough chapter 
from the Old Testament; and, failing 
this, fell into deep thought, resulting in 
excellent and enthusiastic resolutions to 
devote herself to her mother and Mab, to 
be patient and believing with Randal, to 
strive after impossible economies, to 
banish Max from her mind: whereupon 
imagination conjured him up more vividly 
than ever in all varieties—cold and 
sneering, genial and quietly amusing, 
tender and impassioned, with a kind of 
reluctant yielding to the force of feelings 
he could not control that made him spe- 
cially attractive—and now! why, why 
was he not true to himself and the love 
he had implied? How was it that he did 
not find opportunity to tell her that, what- 
ever front he was compelled to present to 
the world, he was still hers; that he 
longed to shelter her from the ills of life, 
to share her troubles and her tender care 
for those so dear to her? 

With a strong effort she roused herself 
and crushed down thoughts she knew 
were so vain, so widely unlike reality. 
How was she to resist these haunting 
visions, so maddeningly painful in their 
delusive sweetness? She would not yield 
to these promptings, she would fill her 
heart and mind with other things — with 
the duties and troubles of her present 
condition, with an effort to supply some 
of the many deficiencies of her scattered 





education ; and so, with a slight shiver, 
she came out of her dreams as the offi- 
ciating clergyman, with outstretched hand, 
was pronouncing the blessing, — 

“The peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, keep your hearts and 
minds ——” And Jimmy Byrne, anxious 
to get out before the crowd, was strug- 
gling furtively to find his hat under the 
seat. 

“What do you think, Miss Grace? 
Would ye like to walk back? It’s horrid 
dirty, but it ain’t raining.” 

“We will walk, certainly. I feel abso- 
lutely suffocated—the Abbey was so 
crowded and hot. But oh! Mr. Byrne, 
what music! I should always be good if 
I heard such music.” 

“ Ah! if you were any better than you 
are, Miss Grace, dear, we’d have to tie a 
string to you to keep you with us. Sure, 
you'd be flying straight away to the skies ; 
so you would.” 

“ No fear of that,” replied Grace, laugh- 
ing, as she gathered up her skirts dexter- 
ously, prepared for a long, quick walk 
across the parks. 

The motion, the frank, confidential talk 
with her humble, devoted friend did her 
good. To him she poured out her diffi- 
culties, her projects, her vague anxieties. 
Would it be possible to induce Miss 
Timbs to lower her rent and accept quar- 
terly payments? Money was so scarce, 
and mamma only had hers every three 
months. Would it also be possible to 
persuade Miss Timbs to take away that 
huge, hideous dining-table, at which ten 
people could sit with ease, and give them 
a round one of moderate dimensions ? 
Then she (Grace) might make the room a 
trifle lessugly. Did Jimmy think Randal 
had any chance of finding literary employ- 
ment? Would he venture a suggestion to 
that youth, hinting the prudence of ac- 
cepting Uncle Frere’s offer? What were 
Jimmy’s views as to the possibility of 
maintaining the family on three hundred 
and twenty pounds a year, and educating 
Mab into the bargain? Into all these 
— the faithful Jimmy entered with 

eep interest and sound sense. So the 
walk back seemed wondrous short to 
Grace, who, sincerely occupied with the 
subjects under discussion, escaped all 
thought of Max for nearly a blessed 
hour. 

It was almost six o’clock when they 
reached Albert Crescent, and Grace en- 
tered the little sitting-room feeling quite 
sure that, if Max remembered his original 
undertaking to call on Sunday, he would 
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most probably have come and gone by 
this time. 

The room looked unusually common 
and forbidding. Fires having been dis- 
pensed with, a frightful apron-like con- 
trivance of puckered paper, decorated 
‘with red and yellow roses, also paper, 
concealed the grate. The chiffonier was 
covered with a confusion of children’s 
books, some ragged doll’s clothes ; and the 
big table, with a green and red cover, 
seemed more than ever to reduce the 
space to a passage round it, like a large 
island in a small river. 

Beside the window sat Mrs. Frere, 
always neat and even elegant, but with a 
sad, tearful expression: and facing her at 
the end of the obnoxious table, with Mab 
leaning on his shoulder in the act of 
showing him some exceedingly crooked 
drawings, the product of her own pencil, 
sat Max Frere —civil, smiling, self-pos- 
sessed, irreproachable in air, dress, and 
manner. He rose as Grace entered, fol- 
lowed by her squire. Her first thought, it 
must be admitted, far from being any no- 
ble effort at self-control, any dazzling 
gleam of hope that Max’s coming indi- 
cated a renewal of old tenderness, was a 
sudden wonder as to what Max would 
think of her going about with no better 
escort than little Jimmy Byrne. Not that 
she felt the smallest inclination to sup- 

ress or turn her back on the good little 
ellow to whom she felt sincere gratitude; 
still, what would Max think ? 

“Tam so glad you have come in,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Frere. “I have been keep- 
ing Max this half-hour, for I knew you 
would be vexed to miss him.” 

“But you should not, mother,” said 
Grace, mustering all her strength and 
natural self-control, while she smiled a 
courteous smile, and gave her hand to 
her cousin. “Max has many engage- 
ments, and ——” 

“Would certainly not have gone with- 
out shaking hands with you,” interrupted 
Max pleasantly, letting his eyes rest upon 
her for an instant — just an instant — and 
then looking, with a curious expression, 
beyond her to Jimmy Byrne, who was fol- 
lowing, after carefully and audibly rubbing 
his boots on the mat. 

“Mr. Byrne,” said Mrs. Frere, intro- 
ducing them. “Our good friend, Mr. 
Byrne; I believe you have met before.” 

“Steenson and Gregg’s,” murmured 
Jimmy, as a slight nudge to the fine gen- 
tleman’s memory, while he bowed and 
rubbed his hands. 

“Yes, certainly. I have already made 





Mr. Byrne’s acquaintance,” said Max 
carelessly. 

“Mrs. Frere, ma’am,” remarked Mr. 
Byrne, with the tact of simple good-feel- 
ing, “I think I’ll just be walking down 
the road a bit, towards Notting Hill way. 
Maybe I’ll meet Mr. Randal coming back, 
an —and I’ll look in again, later on, to 
see if you have any commands.” 

Without waiting for a reply, Jimmy 
“ay closed the door and effaced him- 
self. 

There was a moment’s pause, while 
Grace took off her hat and placed it over 
the unseemly doll’s garments on the chif- 
fonier. 

“You must like walking,” said Max, in 
a slightly cynical tone, “to go out in such 
weather.” 

In that instant’s pause he had donea 
short battle with himself. His first im- 
pulse was to utter some cutting sarcasm 
on Grace’s choice of a companion; but a 
moment’s thought suggested it would be 
unwise to express disapprobation, as that 
would imply a tendency to interfere in his 
cousin’s affairs, and to adopt a certain 
amount of responsibility for her. 

“You see the room and the look-out 
are not in themselves so charming as to 
tempt one to stay at home,” returned 
Grace. 

“Home!” repeated Mrs. Frere, with 
emphasis; “there is nothing to be called 
home here.” 

“No, of course not,” said Max sooth- 
ingly. “The change must be very great 
for you;” and he stroked, in an absent 
way, the hand which Mabel had placed in 
his, when he resumed his seat. 

' “Come here, Mab,” cried Grace quick- 


Ma What do you want?” returned that 
young lady, without stirring. 

“IT want you to take away these ugly 
doll’s clothes. Just put them in Randal’s 
room, like a good girl; you can do it ina 
moment.” 

“T will when Max is gone; I won’t go 
now.” Max smiled. 

“Well, come and sit here by me; you 
tire cousin Max. You must remember 
you are not at Dungar.” 

“She does not tire me,” said Max 
good-humoredly ; “ but it is quite true we 
are not at Dungar, and life here is a dif- 
ferent and less agreeable thing.” 

“To us, yes; but I dare say I shall 
row to like it,’ said Grace; adding 
ravely, “ The young are adaptable. Have 

I not heard you say so, Max?” 
She got over the strange, painful shrink- 
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ing from the sound of his name which had 
come to her of late, with an effort; for to 
her heart its utterance always seemed like 
a Caress. 

“T am glad you cherish the words of 
wisdom which have fallen from my lips,” 
returned Max lightly. “I only wish that 
fortune had treated my aunt as she de- 
serves, and given her the disposal of the 
Dungar rent-roll.” 

“Tam afraid the estates are dreadfully 
encumbered,” observed Mrs. Frere; the 
word “ rent-roll ” rousing a train of thought 
not unnaturally associated with difficulty 
in the Irish mind. 

“TI wish we could go abroad,” said 
Grace, “as Lady Elton advised ; that is, 
if Randal were settled, and did not mind 
staying here by himself.” 

“Then you have seen Lady Elton?” 
exclaimed Max. “I mean since we all 
met at H—— Square. I am glad of it; 
she can be a very kind, and a very useful 
friend, 7f she chooses; but she always 
requires a tinge of management.” 

“I think her quite charming!” said 
Mrs. Frere. 

“ And quite sincere!” cried Grace with 
enthusiasm. 

“Do you know she wanted me to have 
only a mutton-chop for my dinner, when 
there were heaps and heaps of goodies? ” 
remarked Mabel. 

“Tam quite sure you would not allow 
yourself to be put off with a chop under 
such circumstances !” 

“ Of course not,” replied Mab decidedly. 

“ By the way,” continued Max, address- 
ing Mrs. Frere, “have you persuaded 
Randal to take my father’s proposal intc 
favorable consideration? I assure you, 
as times go, it is not to be despised. 
What with competitive examinations and 
crowds of competitors, it is very hard for 
a young man to get a start.” 

“ But as aclerk, my dear Max!” cried 
Mrs. Frere. “How can you recommend 
such a thing— you, who have been with 
us, and know how we lived?” 

“ Well, you see, the thing has no hor- 
rors for me. I amto the manner born. 
And if Randal proved himself a clever, 
useful fellow, he might possibly end in 
having a small share in the concern, as 
junior partner, especially as he might 
command a little capital, when — oh! 
when my fair cousin here makes that 
wealthy marriage which no doubt awaits 
her, and the high-minded bridegroom re- 
fuses to receive any filthy lucre in addi- 
tion to the dower of grace and beauty 
bestowed upon him — eh, aunt?” 








Mrs. Frere smiled. 

“Ah Max!” she said amiably, “there 
is no such luck before us: though many 
girls less good-looking than my dear 
Grace have married well.” 

This calm but covert declaration that 
he renounced her, and would unhesitat- 
ingly hand her over to the highest bidder, 
spoken in Maxwell’s frankest, pleasantest 
voice, and her mother’s matter-of-fact re- 
ply, sent a keen, poisoned dart to Grace’s 
heart that set her high spirit sparkling 
and effervescing to the surface, though 
the shock and mortification made her 
head reel, and the room and the forms 
about her grow for half an instant indis- 
tinct; but she rallied directly. With a 
nod, and a quick, bright smile, she ex- 
claimed, — 

“No, Max! It is only a poor, irra- 
tional Irishman who would do such folly. 
I am going abroad to look for a rich hus- 
band. I have read somewhere that only 
wealthy Russian princes are able nowa- 
days to way their fancy in the matter 
of wives, so I intend to look out for one; 
and when I come to London as ambassa- 
dress from the czar of all the Russias, I 
will send you a card for my grand ball, 
though you are a City man!” 

Max paused a moment before he re- 
plied, looking at the speaker; in that 
moment their eyes met. Utter what 
phrases they would expressive of indif- 
ference or defiance, there was electricity 
in their glance, a marvellous fascination 
that eye exercised over eye which was 
not to be resisted; a flash of passionate 
admiration gleamed and disappeared in 
Maxwell’s, and he was cool as ever. 
Grace, wrought up to a high pitch of 
proud self-possession, met the glance 
steadily, though the color mounted to her 
a and lent beauty to her speaking 
ace. 

“T have no doubt you would fill the 
place of ambassadress admirably, nor 
overlook your humble relative,” said Max 
slowly. “But to come down to realities 
again, what are Randal’s plans? for I 
suppose even Randal has some sort of a 
plan.” 

“ You see, if he could get an opening 
in literature,” returned Mrs. Frere, in a 
very sensible tone — “ but it seems rather 
dificult —it would be so nice! He then 
could do his writing at home. However, 
Lady Elton appears inclined to take him 
up. Heis to go and see her, and read 
his manuscripts to her.” 

“ Ah, Lady Elton is rather an extraor- 
dinary woman, but she cannot force raw 
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writing down publishers’ throats,” said 
Max. 

“ Well, we must have patience,” replied 
Mrs. Frere placidly. ‘*‘ Pickwick’ and 
‘Vanity Fair’ were rejected at first, I am 
told, by several publishers.” 

Max smiled — an irritating smile. 

“T think that a lawyer’s office would 
suit him better than a merchant’s,” ob- 
served Grace, nettled by Max’s evident 
contempt for Randal, yet aware from ex- 
perience that the only chance of holding 
your own against Max was to keep your 
temper. 

“ My dear, you would not have him a 
clerk in a lawyer’s office, like little Jimmy 
Byrne?” asked Mrs. Frere. 

“] can assure you it would be a capital 
thing for Randal, if he could work him- 
self up into as good a position. With 
his small capital, he might become — well, 
head of a firm himself. As it is, you and 
Grace do not disdain Mr. Byrne’s com- 
panionship,” retorted Max a little bit. 
terly; for he was feeling uncomfortable, 
and thought the visit had lasted long 
enough. 

It was an enormous increase of worldly 
wisdom since the old Dungar days that 
enabled Grace to suppress a sharp rejoin- 
der, and answer, with great equanimity, — 

“No, certainly not. He is kind, anda 
true gentleman.” 

“No doubt; though considerably dis- 
guised.” 

“Very likely,” said Grace carelessly ; 
“but then there are disguises and dis- 
zuises. Yet it is better to have a real 
frilliant set in bog oak than a bit of paste 
in gold from Ophir —eh, Max?” 

“Well,” replied Max, rising, “I have 
outstayed my time; though I intended to 
make you a visitation, for there is so 
much to do just now I may not be able to 
come again for a long while.” 

“] am sure you are very busy, and I 
have always heard that money-making is 
most absorbing,” said Mrs. Frere, giving 
her hand to her nephew. “But do come 
when you can. It is so wretchedly dull 
and lonely here; even Randal, who is so 
brave oad hopeful, gets depressed. I do 


* not know what we should do without 


Grace.” 

““Won’t you come any more?” cried 
Mabel, instinctively comprehending his 
tone. “Why are you angry with any of 
us? When you used to quarrel with 
Grace at Dungar you used to make friends 
again very quick. I remember the day 
you waited ——” 

“Pooh, Mab! All you must remember 
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now is that London and Dungar are quite 
different. Let Max go, dear,” interrupted 
Grace, drawing the child almost forcibly 
away. 

“Of course I shall see you again,” said 
Max gaily; “and in the mean time, aunt, 
if I can do anything for you, send a line 
to the office.” 

“Thank you, I will. 
your father.” 

“Shake hands, Mabel. Be a good girl 
till we meet again.” 

“I’m good enough,” peevishly, and 
shaking hands reluctantly. 

“Good morning,” he said a little for- 
mally, concluding his adieux with Grace, 
who put her hand in his, and, with a 
look straight into his eyes, said quietly, 
yet somewhat sadly, — 

“ Good-bye, Max.” 

The next moment the front door closed 
upon his exit, and Grace stood quite still 
where he had left her, the sound of her 
own “ Good-bye ” ringing in her ear. 

It was good-bye, indeed! the funeral 
knell of her first illusion, and yet it was 
not all illusion. There had been some 
reality in it. She had, at least, the conso- 
lation of knowing it had not been all self- 
deception. And so Grace Frere made 
her first step at the other side of the in- 
visible barrier that parts childhood from 
womanhood. In these early weeks of her 
new existence she had lived through a 
distinct period, and entered another. 

But of this passage of the Rubicon 
there was no outward and visible sign. 
Grace, after a second or two of stillness, 
turned to collect Mab’s doll’s clothes, 
and to exhort and entreat that young per- 
son to take them upstairs. Then she 
remembered a big bunch of flowers 
brought to her mother by Jimmy Byrne, 
and hastily stuck in a water-jug as she 
was going out. These she now untied 
and disposed as best she could in a soup- 
plate and a —— of small, ill-shaped 
vases, enduring all the time a flow of con- 
jectures and wonderings from her mother 
on the subject of Max—his opinion of 
Randal, his evident intention not to come 
— for a long time, etc. At length, 
when Mab had carried off her belongings, 
Mrs. Frere said, in a lowered and myste- 
rious voice, — 

“Grace!” 

To which Grace, a little startled by the 
solemnity of this beginning, replied, — 

“Well, mother!” 

“Do you know, dear, I should not be 
surprised if your uncle objected to Max 
visiting often here! He might fear his 


Remember me to 
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forming an attachment to you, now that 
you are no longer a schoolgirl.” 

“ Mother!” 

“ Indeed, my love, I am too apt to for- 
get that you are a woman—and your 
mother is foolish enough to think a 
charming woman —so perhaps Uncle 
Frere has some such idea, though I am 
sure I never saw the slightest cause for 
alarm; and I am aclose observer, dear! 
Max never said anything that would lead 
you to suppose — eh, Grace?” 

“That he was in love with me?” 
Grace forced herself to say carelessly, 
while unspeakable bitterness made her 
heart ache. “ Make your mind quite 
easy, mother dear! I am an object of 
utter indifference to Maxwell Frere.” 

“T thought so; but it would not have 
been unnatural. Only I quite object to 
marriages between cousins, and it would 
have been painful to refuse him. I won- 
der if he is attached to, or engaged to any 
one? What do you think, Grace? Has 
he ever said anything that would lead you 
to suppose ge 

Mrs. Frere belonged to that class of 
not very actively-minded women — per- 
fectly simple and pure, to whom, never- 
theless, a man is nothing, if not a lover 


of themselves, or of somebody else. 
“ Nothing — nothing whatever; I. have 


no idea on the subject, and Hush, 
mother! here is Mab! pray — pray say 
nothing of this before her!’ 

“ My dear! of course I should not ——’ 

Enter Mab: “Oh, Grace! here is 
Randal without Mr. Byrne, so he did not 
meet him. I will open the door for 
him.” 

“ Mab! come back, Mab!” cried Mrs. 
Frere. “ You must not get into the 
habit of running to the door. 

But Mab paid no heed. 

“TI must go up-stairs, and put away my 
things,” oll Grace, beating a hasty re- 
treat. 

She did not return till summoned to 
tea. Then the whole party was assem- 
bled, Jimmy Byrne included, and Randal, 
exceedingly wroth and gloomy. 

Halkett had proved faithless. After 
tracing him to his private lodgings —a 
“complicated search — Randal had forced 
him to return the precious MSS., which 
he had repeatedly promised to read, and 
to show to this editor, or the other pub- 
lisher, all especial friends of his own. 

At first Halkett endeavored to put his 
“dear boy” off with the usual palaver ; 
but on hearing that Randal wished to 
submit his writings to the criticism of a 
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lady of rank, of great wealth, of enormous 
social and literary influence, Halkett suc- 
cumbed, and with a confused apologetic 
mumble about “ overwhelming business,” 
and “pressing engagements,” produced 
the unlucky packet intact, the twine un- 
cut, the seals unbroken; so that “the 
peeps,” and “ tastes ” of “ first-rate flavor, 
faith,” in which he said he had indulged, 
must have been pleasures of the imagina- 
tion, as Randal told him with withering 
scorn. Halkett smiled, and then they 
parted, not with the most exalted opinion 
of each other. 

“Jt only remains now,” said Randal 
crossly, “ ler my Lady Elton to forget 
her promised invitation, and then I shall 
be regularly stranded.” 

“ She will not, Randal,” said Grace, who 
had been particularly silent, and now 
spoke earnestly. “She will neither de- 
ceive nor forget you, believe me.” 

“ How can you tell? You do not know 
so much of her,” returned Randal, who 
was in a most contradictory mood. 

“I may be wrong; but I feel somehow 
that she is loyal and true.” 

Whereupon Jimmy Byrne observed that 
the late Sir George Elton’s affairs had 
been entirely in the hands of his respected 
principals, Steenson and Gregg; but that 
about two years after his death, Lady 
Elton withdrew her business from them, 
which had always been a sore point with 
the firm, even after the lapse of time 
which had since rolled over. Then the 
conversation took a financial turn, as it 
generally did when Mr. —— was of the 
party, ending with a resolution to sound 
Miss Timbs on the questions of perma- 
nent tenancy, reduced rent, and quarterly 
payments. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
PORTIA. 


BY HELENA FAUCIT MARTIN. 


BryYNTYsILI0, NEAR _LLANGOLLEN, 
1st September, 1880. 


In Belmont is a lady richly left.’’ 


IT is such a pleasure to me, dear friend, 
to do anything to beguile your thoughts 
from the pain and weariness of your sick- 
bed, that I will try at once to carry out 
your wish, and put on paper some of the 
ideas which have guided me in represent- 
ing Portia. Your letter tells me that she 
is “ one of your great heroines,” and that 
you desire to hear about her most of all. 
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I am very glad to know you hold her to 
be a “real, typical, great lady and woman.” 
This is my own thought. I have always 
classed her with Vittoria Colonna, Cas- 
sandra Fidele, and women of that stamp; 
and I have loved her all the more, per- 
haps, that from the days of Shakespeare 
to our own the stage has done her but 
scanty justice. 

But it is of little moment to consider 
how far away from Shakespeare has been 
the Portia of the English stage, as we 
gather from its annals. Rather should 
we try to form a clear and definite con- 
ception of her character, and of her influ- 
ence upon the main incidents of the play, 
by a conscientious study of her in the 
leaves of the great master’s “unvalued 
book.” This, then, is how she pictures 
herself to my thoughts. 

I have always looked upon her as a per- 
fect piece of nature’s handiwork. Her 
character combines all the graces of the 
richest womanhood with the strength of 
purpose, the wise helpfulness, and sus- 
tained power of the noblest manhood. 
Indeed, in this instance, Shakespeare 
shows us, that it is the woman’s keener 
wit and insight which sees into and over- 
comes the difficulty which has perplexed 
the wisest heads in Venice. For, without 
a doubt, as it seems to me at least, it is to 
her cultivated and bright intelligence, and 
not alone to the learned Bellario, her 
cousin, that Bassanio is indebted for the 
release of his friend Antonio. 

She comes before us at a time when, 
like another sweet Italian lady, she has 
“seen no age, nor known no sorrow.” 
Alas for the sad fate which awaits poor 
Desdemona! But Portia has known no 
sorrow while we know her, and we leave 
her in the gratified joy of having given to 
her husband not only “her house, her 
servants, and herself,” but of having also, 
by her fine intelligence, rescued and re- 
stored to him his best-beloved friend and 
kinsman. 

To know how she has been able to do 
this, we must go back to her youth. I 
think of her as the cherished child of a 
noble father — a father proud of his child’s 
beauty, and of the promise which he sees 
in her of rare gifts of mind and heart. 
The latter he spares no pains to foster. 
He is himself no ordinary man. He an- 
me gates the danger to which the beautiful 
and wealthy heiress may be exposed; and 
it was by one of those “good inspira- 
tions ” which, as Nerissa says, “ holy men 
have at their death,” that he fixes upon 
the device of the three caskets, “ whereof 
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who chooses his meaning, chooses” his 
beloved daughter. 

From the first his thoughts have been 
to train her to succeed him in his high 
position. With this view he has sur- 
rounded her with all that is beautiful in 
art and ennobling in study, and placed 
her in the society of scholars, poets, sol- 
diers, statesmen, the picked and noblest 
minds of her own and other lands. 
Amidst this throng of honored guests, 
not the least honored, we may be sure, 
was the learned “ cousin, doctor Bellario.” 
This cousin we may believe to have been 
a constant visitor at princely Belmont ; 
and indeed to have been her instructor in 
jurisprudence —a not unfitting branch of 
the future heiress of Belmont’s education. 
One can imagine the girl Portia rushing 
to him for help in some youthful perplex- 
ity, and how charmed he must have been’ 
by the hopeful dawning of that “intuitive 
decision of a bright and thorough-edged 
intellect,” of which she was afterwards to 
give so signal a proof. It is obvious, at 
any rate, that she took an interest in his 
pursuits. Perhaps they have, even in 
those early days, “turned over many 
books together,” and so she may have in 
some measure unconsciously fitted her- 
self for the great task which awaited her 
in the future. 

Her father may have seen with pleased 
surprise the bias of her mind towards 
such studies; and this, as well as her 
affection for her learned teacher, may 
have led him to take her to some of the 
famous trials of the day, so that when her 
own hour of trial comes, when heart and 
head must alike be strong, and her self- 
possession is taxed to the uttermost, she 
knows at least the forms of the court, and 
through no technical ignorance would be 
likely to betray herself. If this were not 
so, how could she, however assured of 
her power to overcome the Jew, have 
dared to venture into the presence of 
such an assembly as that “great court of 
Venice,” where any failure would have 
been disastrous not merely to herself but 
to Bellario? 

Thus richly left, richly endowed, we 
find her, by her wise father’s will, not 
allowed to “ choose one nor refuse none,” 
but forced to submit to be wooed, and 
sought by “renowned suitors” “whom 
the four winds blow in from every coast.” 
She feels this to be hard; but so deep is 
her reverence for her father, that she has 
schooled herself to bow implicitly to his 
will. “If I live to be as old as Sibylla, I 
will die as chaste as Diana, unless I be 
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obtained by the manner of my father’s 
will.” She tells us, in her own playful 
way, how little the various “suitors who 
are already come ” have won upon her, — 
the Neapolitan prince who loves, and 
“doth nothing but talk of his horse; ” 
the young county Palatine who “smiles 
not,” “doth nothing but frown,” and is full 
of “unmannerly sadness;” the French 
lord, M. le Bon, who is “every man in no 
man,” and who, in imitating all, has ended’ 
by retaining no individuality. But one 
thing he must have been, — amusing ; and 
we may be sure, that in after times he will 
not unfrequently be a guest at Belmont. 
Then, after descriptions of the English, 
the Scottish, and the German suitors, 
with their peculiarities hit off to a nicety, 
we find her prettily excusing herself by 
saying, “In truth I know it is a sin to be 
a mocker.” But there is no malice in her 
mind. Her descriptions make us see the 
men before us: few words, but vivid pic- 
tures. 

The next two we are allowed to judge of 
for ourselves, as they come before us with 
all the pomp of their great retinues. The 
prince of Morocco bears himself nobly, 
and in “choosing wrong,” shows at least 
that he rates Portia highly: ‘‘ Never so 
rich a gem was set in worse than gold.” 
And in taking leave he says, “I have too 
grieved a heart to take a tedious leave: 
thus losers part.” Then arrives the 
prince of Arragon, who, after refusing to 
“choose what many men desire,” and 
“rank him with the barbarous multi- 
tudes,” assumes desert, and chooses the 
silver casket containing the fool’s head. 

Portia cannot have been an unmoved 
spectator of these scenes. How must 
her heart and pulse have trembled when 
in danger of having to accept such un- 
welcome husbands! For, although heart- 
whole, yet she is not “fancy free.” We 
learn from her dame d’honneur and friend, 
Nerissa, that in her father’s time there 
was one visitor, a “ Venetian, a scholar, 
and a soldier,” whom Nerissa considered 
of all men the “best deserving a fair 
lady.” Portia responds very briefly, but 
suggestively, “ I remember him well ; and 
I remember him worthy of thy praise.” 
Often, no doubt, has she wondered why 
he has not presented himself among her 
suitors. Unconsciously, perhaps, the lan- 
guor of hope deferred speaks in the first 
words we hear from her lips; “ By my 
troth, Nerissa, my little body is a-weary 
of this great world.” The one, who she 
thought might possibly have been among 
the first comers, comes not at all. 
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After the departure of the Prince of 
Arragon, arrives a messenger to announce 
the coming of the “lord Bassanio.” He 
comes at last! but at what a cost she 
guesses not. We know, from his descrip- 
tion to Antonio, what he thinks of her, — 
“Oh, she is fair, and fairer than that 
word, of wondrous virtues.” Something 
stately as well as gracious there must 
have been in her beauty, for he likens 
her to “‘ Cato’s daughter, Brutus’ Portia.” 
In any case we know that he is welcome. 
In the choosing of the caskets, the “sol- 
dier and the scholar” also shows himself 
something of a poet. How charmingly 
he apostrophizes “fair Portia’s counter- 
feit”?!— : 

What demigod. 
Hath come so near creation? Move these 
eyes? 

’ Here are sever’d lips, 
Parted with sugar breath : so sweet a bar 
ae > such sweet friends. Here in her 

airs 
The painter plays the spider, and hath woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs: but her eyes, — 
How could he see to do them? having made 


one 
Methinks ‘it should have power to steal both 


is, 
And leave itself unfurnished. 


And here, as often in other places, I 
ask myself, were the painters of Shake- 
speare’s day grateful to him for what he 
said of their art? Or was it then, as too 
often now, that the follower of each art 
lived only in his own, looking down upon 
and knowing little of all others; forget- 
ting that it is out of the commingling of 
all art that perfect work in any direction 
must come; as in nature all the elements, 
all the seasons, unite to form the exqui- 
site harmonies and ever-varying pictures, 
which we behold and admire in creation? 

Throughout the early part of the last of 
the casket scenes, what tortures of sus- 
pense must Portia have endured, for by 
this time her heart has made its choice! 
How she must try to rest her faith in her 
father’s love, and in the hope that the 
“good inspiration,’ which devised this 
choice of caskets, may prove itself in the 
choice of the one “who shall rightly 
love”! Hard it is for her to know the 
right casket, and yet to give no hint; and 
not only not be herself “forsworn,” but 
by ordering her suite “ to stand all aloof,” 
far apart from the caskets, to insure that 
no accident shall, unintentionally on the 
part of a bystander, direct Bassanio’s 
choice! 
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With what a heart-leap she finds him 
choose the right casket! with what ex- 
cess of happiness ! 


O love, be moderate, allay thy ecstasy, 

In measure rain thy joy, scant this excess ; 
I feel too much thy blessing, make it less, 
For fear I surfeit! 


Then, when Bassanio comes to claim her 
according to the “gentle scroll,” how 
frankly and nobly she gives him not only 
all he asks — herself — but her very all — 
with the desire that she could be “treb- 
led ¢wenty times herself” — “in virtues, 
beauties, livings, friends, exceed ac- 
count!” 

And now when congratulations are 
over, and their happiness appears com- 
plete, the evil news arrives, brought by 
Bassanio’s friends Salario, Lorenzo, and 
Jessica, of the overthrow of Antonio’s 
fortune ; that all his ventures have failed; 
that the time has gone by within which 
the bond might be redeemed, and that 
nothing can drive the inexorable Jew 
“from the envious plea of forfeiture, of 
justice and his bond.” Thus all at once 
comes the test which is to show that the 
union of Portia with Bassanio is indeed a 
“marriage of true minds.” It is enough 
that Antonio is the bosom friend of Bas- 
sanio, — ‘the semblance of his soul,” — 
to assure her that he is worthy to be hers 
also. For, in her own words, — 


In companions 
That do converse and waste the time together, 
Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There must be needs a like proportion 
Of lineaments, of manners, and of spirit. 


Moreover, what a picture of that friend 
has Bassanio given ! 


The dearest friend to me, the kindest man ; 

and one in whom 
The ancient Roman honor more appears, 
Than any that draws breath in Italy. 


At first, Portia evidently does not realize 
the extent of the Jew’s malignity. She 
feels that, at any sacrifice, he must be 
bought over to cancel his bond, and she 
believes that this is possible. After hav- 
ing read Antonio’s letter, she has but one 
thought,—to hasten Bassanio’s depar- 
ture, with ample means to satisfy the Jew. 
But first she must give him the right to 
use her means as his own; he must 7#- 
deed be lord of all. 


First, go with me to church, and call me wife ; 
And then away to Venice to your friend. 


During the time, brief as it can be 
made, of the preparation for the marriage 
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ceremony, Portia will have heard all the 
particulars of the “merry bond;” she 
will have discovered that money alone, 
however squandered, cannot shake the 
obdurate Jew’s determination. Accus- 
tomed, as I have before suggested, by her 
peculiar training, to look with a judicial 
mind upon serious matters, she, after 
many questionings about its terms, by a 
happy instinct, 1 believe, hits upon the 
-flaw inthe bond. She will say nothing of 
this to Bassanio; but hurries him away 
with her wealth to use as his own, and 
then herself hastens to Padua, after de- 
spatching an avant-courier to Bellario, 
with a letter informing him of her ap- 
proach, as well as of her belief that she 
has found a flaw in the bond, and request- 
ing his presence at the trial. 

‘We find her, before her departure, in 
the lightest spirits, feeling virtually as- 
sured of success, and even jesting in her 
yw’ happiness with Nerissa, as to who 
sha 


prove the prettier fellow of the two, 
And wear her dagger with a braver grace. 


This state of mind, it appears to me, could 
not have been possible, had Portia known 
what was before her. She is at ease, be- 
cause she is sure of the full sympathy of 
her friend and cousin Bellario, and counts 
with confidence on his presence in Ven- 
ice to assist her; and so, after giving her 
house into the care of Lorenzo and Jes- 
sica, who are to be treated in their ab- 
sence as lord Bassanio and herself, she 
goes gaily on to Padua with Nerissa. 
They must haste away, for they “ must 
measure twenty miles to-day.” 

In the play we see that Portia sends 
Balthazar, her trusty servant whom she 
has “ever found honest, true,” to doctor 
Bellario with her letter of instructions, 
and bids him wait for her at “the tra- 
ject,* the common ferry which trades to 
Venice.” But either her mind must have 
changed, or she must have met messen- 
gers from Bellario on the road, who tell 
her of his illness and inability to help her 
in person. Consequently she hurries on to 
Padua; but when they meet — for that 
they do meet is certain —all her first joy- 
ful anticipations receive a woeful shock. 
She finds her dear old friend grievously 
sick. Whatis tobe done? There is no 
help near; no time to be lost! The Jew 


* One of the most persistent errors of the text, care 
ried on from the first folio, is ** tranect,” when Shake- 
speare evidenly wrote ‘‘traject,’”’ the equivalent for 
traghetto, the word which may be seen at every ferry in 





Venice — “ Traghetto della Salute,” etc. 
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“ plies the duke at morning and at night.” 
Bellario’s aid, she learns, has been sum- 
moned already by the duke as a last 
resource. In this extremity, with no 
other help at hand, Bellario proposes that 
Portia shall go in his stead, reconimended 
by him as a “ young doctor of Rome,” 
then visiting him. This must be done, or 
all is lost. Bellario confirms her belief as 
to the flaw in the bond, and furnishes her 
with his “own opinions” upon all the 
points of the law most vital to the ques- 
tion. They “turn o’er many books to- 
ether,” and Portia proceeds to Venice, 
urnished, as Bellario writes to the duke, 
with the doctor’s opinion, “which, bet- 
tered with his own learning (the greatness 
whereof I cannot enough commend), goes 
with him, at my importunity, to fill up 
your Grace’s request in my stead.” All 
this suggests to me that Portia’s eye had 
been the first to see the flaw in the bond, 
and that her own impression had been 
confirmed by the great lawyer. 

Grave and anxious must have been her 
thoughts as she crossed the lagunes by 
“the common ferry that trades to Ven- 
ice.” Hers was not a mind, however, to 


shrink before difficulty ; and, confirmed 
as she has been by the opinion of the 
great doctor of laws, she feels sure of 


success, if she can but be true to herself, 
and “forget she is a woman.” All the 
gay light-heartedness with which she 
started from Belmont has vanished under 
this unexpected aspect of affairs. With 
what trepidation, with what anxious sense 
of responsibility, must she find herself 
engaged in such a task— the mark for 
every eye, the “observed of all observ- 
ers” !- Nothing but her deep love and 
grateful, happy heart could sustain her 
through such atrial. To cease to be a 
woman for the time, is not so hard per- 
haps to one who has all her life been ac- 
customed to a position of command and 
importance; but in the peculiar circum- 
stances of this case, the effort must have 
been one of extreme difficulty. 

How skilfully, firmly, and gently she 
begins her task! We may believe that 
she had some sympathy with Shylock. 
She has lately made his undutiful daugh- 
ter welcome, because she is wedded to 
her husband’s friend. She cannot ap- 
prove of Jessica’s uncalled-for accusation 
of her father: — 

I have heard him swear 
That he would rather have Antonio’s flesh, 
Than twenty times the value of the sum 
That he did owe him. 
But, with her usual thoughtful kindness, 
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she feels for the stranger Jewess, and 
during her own absence puts her in a po- 
sition in which her servants must show 
her all respect. 

Jessica must have had, no doubt, a sad 
enough life after her mother’s death. 
We see that Shylock was not of a nature 
to win love or respect from those imme- 
diately about him. Meanness and dis- 
trust were in the atmosphere which he 
made around him in his home life. She 
says, ‘“ Our house is hell.” That she can, 
despite her training, appreciate goodness 
and virtue, may be inferred from what she 
says of Portia: — 


Why, if two gods should play some heavenly 
match, 

And on the wager lay two earthly women, 

And Portia one, there must be something else 

Pawn’d with the other; for the poor rude 


world 
Hath not her fellow. 


Still I believe Portia to have more sym- 
pathy with the Jew than with his daugh- 
ter. She feels for the race that has been 
proscribed, insulted, execrated, from gen- 
eration to generation. She finds some 
excuse for the deep, hereditary hate which 
the Jew has for his Christian oppressor, 
and for his desire of vengeance in the 
name and for the sake of his persecuted 
tribe. She would have understood his 
es for the death of the man who 

ad “disgraced and hindered him of half 
a million; ” but not that he himself should 
desire to be the cruel executioner. 

The duke, in his opening address to 
Shylock, tells him what it is “thought” 
he will do: — 


That thou but lead’st this fashion of thy malice 

To the last hour of act ; and then, ’tis thought, 

Thou’lt show thy mercy, and remorse, more 
strange 

Than is thy strange apparent cruelty, etc. 


As if the “stony adversary, the inhuman 
wretch,” had been keeping up the show 
of enforcing the letter of his bond out of 
mere wantonness! The “gentle answer” 
expected was not likely to be given after 
such an appeal: a much less merciless 
adversary would not have been moved by 
it. Who likes it to be taken for granted 
that he is going to do a good action ?— to 
be told that it is expected? Such an ap- 
peal would be likely to make even a gen- 
tle nature perverse. The treatment of 
the Jew by the friends of Antonio is also 
little calculated to bend him from his pur- 
pose. It would only, if possible, harden 
his heart still more. 

At this point enters the “young doctor 
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of Rome, his name Balthazar.” We may 
conceive the angry eyes with which the 
Jew looks at him. But instead of insult- 
ing and taunting him like the rest, and as 
he had expected, the stranger simply asks 
if he is Shylock, and says, *“ Of a strange 
nature is the suit you follow,” — thus 
putting him at his ease, and securing 
Shylock’s attention by his assurance 
“that the Venetian law cannot impugn 
him” in acting as he did. Antonio is 
asked if he confesses the bond. He does. 
Then the climax seems to have been 
reached. The “something else” is kept 
in the background until every other argu- 
ment has failed. The Jew must now take 
the initiative. The young doctor owns 
that they are in his power. He is in the 
right, —confessed by all to be so; and 
therefore he can afford to be — he “ must 
be merciful.” The rude, unmannerly an- 
swer of the Jew, “On what compulsion 
must I ? tell me that,” is met with grave 
gentleness. This quality of mercy must 
not be “strained.” There is no compul- 
sion in it: of its own sweet will it ‘ drop- 
peth upon the place beneath.” The bless- 
ing it brings is to the giver as well as to 
the receiver: its region is beyond and 
above kingly sceptres ; it is in the hearts 
of the highest ones of earth, and is an 
attribute of ‘“*God himself,’ —his God 
as well as the Christian’s, —the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. 

In Portia is here embodied the spirit 
of good, which it is. her first, her para- 
mount desire should prevail over the 
spirit of evil. She would gladly have 
given largely of her fortune to turn Shy- 
lock from his cruel purpose, —to give 
him an insight into the happiness, the 
blessedness, of showing mercy and for- 
giveness. She who has lately been made 
so happy in her gratified love, what would 
she not give, out of her full heart, to prove 
her gratitude to the All-Giver, and soften 
for his use, however little that might be, 
this one human heart? 

After this sublime appeal, the Jew is 
again assured of the “ justice of his plea,” 
so that his sacrifice in giving it up shall 
be the nobler. He is only asked to “ mit- 
igate” it: at some (perhaps not far-off) 
time he may have to pray to his God for 
mercy, and the thought of that same 
needi{ul prayer should surely teach him 
‘sto render the deeds of mercy.” This, 
alas! only brings from his stubborn heart 
the cry, — 


My deed’s upon my head! I crave the law, 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 
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Then the temptation of money is held 
out to him. The loan is to be paid thrice 
— nay, “ten times,” over. To no avail. 
Portia, as a last resource, tries to bring 
before his mind’s eye the horror of the 
deed, —the gash, the quivering flesh, 
which is to be “cut off nearest the mer- 
chant’s heart’”?—the seat of life. She 
sees in imagination the fainting, dying 
man, and, with a shudder, turns to Shy- 
lock, and bids him at least have by a sur- 
geon to stop the wounds, “lest he do 
bleed to death.’ No, not even that. 
“Tis not inthe bond.” He will not do 
even “thus much for charity.” Now all 
is clear. 

At this point, I have always felt in the 
acting that my desire to find extenuations 
for Shylock’s race and for himself leaves 
me, and my heart grows as stony as his 
own. I see his fiendish nature fully re- 
vealed. I have seen the knife sharpened 
to cut quickly through the flesh; the 
scales brought forward to weigh it; have 
watched the cruel, eager eye, all strained 
and yearning to see the gushing blood 
welling from the side “ nearest the heart,” 
and gloating over the fancied agonies and 
death-pangs of his bitter foe. This man- 
monster, this pitiless, savage nature, is 
beyond the pale of humanity: it must be 
made powerless to hurt. I have felt that 
with him the wrongs of his race are really 
as nothing compared with his own re- 
morseless hate. He is no longer the 
wronged and suffering man; and I long 
to pour down on his head the “justice” 
he has clamored for, and will not do with- 
out. 

The Jew has been probed to the utter- 
most. It is now clear, beyond all ques- 
tion, that it is Antonio’s /7fe which this 
“merry bond” is intended to purchase, 
and nothing short of it will satisfy Shy- 
lock’s “ lodged hate.” He has by his own 
confession brought his life within the 
compass of the law. Then, like a crush- 
ing avalanche, slowly but surely sweeps 
down upon him the avenging, much-for- 
bearing power, the “something else” 
which has hitherto been held in hand b 
the young doctor. Then the blood, whic 
‘js not in the bond,” which has not been 
bargained for, flows in to wash away the 
bond (better now it had been torn up, as 
Portia wished), and to bring on the mur- 
derous Jew his just punishment, the for- 
feiture of life, wealth, substance, all. 
Then the blood which he had so yearned 
to shed, but has overlooked in the bond, 
is ordained to be the Nemesis which shall 
overwhelm and destroy him, sweep him 
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from his pride of place among his tribe, 
rob him of half his dearly-gotten wealth, 
and take away his desire to accumulate 
more, by forcing him to leave it at his 
death to the gentleman who “lately stole 
his daughter.” | 

Blow upon blow! For now as a crown- 
ing shame he must go through the form 
of being made a Christian. ‘We may be 
sure that Portia would not have included 
this in the judgment which she pronounces 
as the mouthpiece of the court. It is 
Antonio, who, when asked by her, “ What 
mercy can you render him, Antonio?” 
after disposing of his substance, and re- 
questing that the fine should be reduced 
from the whole to one-half of his goods, 
closes with the stipulation that “for this 
favor he presently become a Christian.” 
This looks like a piece of cruelty un- 
worthy of Antonio’s character. Can he 
believe that the mere name of Christian 
could “soften that (than which what’s 
harder?) his Jewish heart?” And yet 
one cannot accuse Antonio of malignity. 
“A kinder gentleman treads not the 
earth,” say his friends, and those who 
know him best. We must not take Shy- 
lock’s report of him. He speaks out of 
the hate he bears him, because of his 
interference with what he calls his “ well- 
won thrift.” Antonio “has brought down 
the rate of usance,” helped the poor, 
wrested from his grasp despairing wretch- 
es whom he oe have stripped of their 
all, then thrown aside to starve, or die as 
they might. 


He seeks my life: his reason well I know; 
I oft delivered from his forfeitures 

Many that have at times made moan to me: 
Therefore he hates me. 


When Antonio asks that Shylock shall 
be made a Christian, we must remember 
that he has only just escaped the sharp- 
ened knife which, in imagination, had 
been already tasting his life-blood. Still, 
even this would not make wilfully cruel 
this 

kindest man, 
The best condition’d and unwearied spirit 
In doing courtesies. 


We must take his demand as a proof of 
the state of feeling which prevailed at the 
time in which he lived; a time when 
Christians, even the best of them, had 
inherited the worst prejudices against the 
Jews. Their misdemeanors, their exac- 
tions, their usurious practices, their op- 
pressions, all were remembered against 
them, while no voice was raised in exten- 
uation or excuse. All agreed in despising 
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and execrating this vindictive and extor- 
tionate race. Antonio has seen Shylock 
exercising his craft and turning it to the 
vilest uses. Perhaps he thinks, in the 
spirit of his age, that forcing him to be a 
Christian may work some miraculous 
change in him. We must at least believe 
that he did not put this indignity upon 
him in mere wantonness of spirit. 

After declining the duke’s courtesies, 
on the plea of the necessity for her imme- 
diate return to Padua, Portia, in her haste 
to be home a day before her husband, is 
not inclined to linger on the road, even to 
receive, as the young doctor, the thanks 
of Antonio and her husband; but seeing 
the ring on the latter’s finger, the thought 
passes across her mind of testing how 
deeply he really values it. After the 
long strain upon her brain, the sense of 
relief which follows the deliverance of 
Antonio must have vent in some new 
channel. The “marriage bells” which 
for the first time ring in her heart — must 
not yet be heard by others. She must 
keep up and carry out her self-imposed 
character to the end. So, as she cannot 
take gold, she asks Antonio for his gloves, 
which she will wear for his sake — gloves 
were dainties in those days, —and Bas- 
sanio for his ring. The latter request 
being refused, the doctor affects to be 
slightly indignant, refuses to accept aught 
else, and takes a hasty leave. The ring 
is sent after him, as we know, at Antonio’s 
intercession, and the clerk despatched for 
the Jew’s signature to the deed, which is 
to “be well welcome” to Lorenzo—and 
the journey to Belmont is begun. 

Here messengers must have been met 
by Portia on the way back (but not, as on 
her journey to Venice, messengers bear- 
ing ill news), with letters which make her 
aware of the good fortune of Antonio, in 
that “three of his argosies have richly 
come to harbor suddenly.” Portia has 
presumed a little too much on having the 
start of Bassanio by many hours, and, as 
we learn from Stephano, she has strayed 
about by holy crosses on her way home, 


where she kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours, 


Thus it is that, notwithstanding all the 
means at her disposal, and the help which 
she could command from her trusty ser- 
vant Balthazar, Portia arrives so immedi- 
ately before her husband, who was not 
likeh to pause by the way, that she has 
barely time to warn her household to take 
no notice of her having been absent, when 
a trumpet proclaims the tidings of the 
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near approach of Bassanio and his suite. 
At once she welcomes him “ome,” and 
bids Antonio welcome to “our house ;” 
and thus graciously makes him feel that 
it is only as the mistress of his friend’s 
house that she bids him welcome. 

What a scene is before them! Nature 
welcomes them in the tranquil moonlight, 
so congenial to their own thoughts and 
wearied senses; and even the weight of 
their excess of happiness is lifted from 
them by the pleasant little embarrassment 
caused by the parting with the rings, 
which Portia has happily devised to bring 
about the discovery that she was the doc- 
tor and Nerissa the clerk. 

Think, too, of the exquisite contrast 
between the opening of the play and its 
close. It begins in the blaze of garish 
day, in the bustling streets of Venice. 
Yet are the first words of the great Vene- 
tian merchant tinged with sadness — “In 
truth, I know not why I am so sad” —a 
sadness prophetic of the coming storm in 
which he was so soon to be involved by 
his devotion to his friend. It closes far 
away from the great city, in a garden 
faintly lighted by the moon, as she pales 
before the coming morning, no trace of 
sadness left in the merchant’s heart, — 
for have not his devotion, his very danger, 
led to the happiest issues ? 

And now the newly-made husband, who 
left Belmont in the deepest dejection and 
anxiety for his best friend, returns to it 
with that friend, all trouble over, and is 
welcomed to it by its mistress as its lord. 
This friend’s safety he owes also to the 
noble lady, who before had given him so 
* her house, her servants, and 

erself. The deeds of his after life must 
speak for him, for she had indeed “ bereft 
him of all words.” And so the curtain 
falls, Portia having strewn blessings upon 
all around her. 

But I could never leave my characters 
when the curtain fell and the audience 
departed. As I had lived with them 
through their early lives, so I also lived 
into their future. I saw Bassanio and 
Antonio despatched by Portia the next 
day to Padua to talk over with Bellario 
the critical scene so lately gone through, 
and bearing with them her injunctions 
and fond messages to bring the sick man 
back, if possible, to be nursed into health 
at Belmont. 

For Portia I have always dreamed out 
a holier and far more difficult task. I do 
not believe that such a woman as I con- 
ceive her to have been would leave the 
despised, deserted Jew to his fate. When 





she finds that even Antonio’s “mercy” is 
not of the kind to satisfy her woman’s 
heart, she vows to herself that, out of her 
own great happiness, and in abounding 
gratitude for it, she will devote herself to 
the all but impossible task of converting 
this “inexorable Jew.” She goes alone 
to his wretched, lonely home, to which he 
has been accompanied only by the execra- 
tions of the mob. These still ring in his 
sick ears as he lies there stunned, bewil- 
dered, bruised, defeated, deserted. But 
sharper, more harrowing than all, are his 
self-upbraidings that he should have left 
a loophole in the bond by which the hated 
Christian merchant has escaped. In his 
rage, in his bitter self-accusations, he 
lashes himself into a state of frenzy. If 
left alone much longer to these wild mad 
moods, he may destroy himself. But be- 
fore he has time for this, comes to his 
door, and will not be denied, this noble 
lady. He knows her not, roughly enough 
forbids her entrance; but with gentle 
force, and with the charm of her winning 
manners and noble and gracious presence, 
she contrives to gain an entrance. It is 
little she can do in her first visits. Still 
she repeats them, bringing wine and oil 
and nourishment for the sick. body, and 
sacred ointment for the bruised mind. 
The reviled, despised Jew finds himself 
for the first time (for oh so long!) tended, 
thought for, cared for. Why should this 
be? Never has this been since his early 
days; since his beloved Leah left him, 
perhaps in his early manhood, when the 
grief at her loss hardened him. Her 
gentle presence by his side through life 
might have softened down his worst pas- 
sions, which only rebelled at the blow 
sustained in her loss. His young daugh- 
ter may have resembled her mother some- 
what in feature, but not at all in charac- 
ter; he has therefore cared not for her-— 
put no faith, no trust in her. The Jew 
would find in Portia a likeness to his 
beautiful Leah; would fancy the tender, 
sympathetic eyes, looking so gently on 
him, were hers; would hear her voice 
when “in accents very low,” and with “a 
most silver flow ” 
Of subtle-paced counsel in distress, 
Right to the heart and brain, though unde- 
scried, 
Winning its way with extreme gentleness, 
Through all the outworks of suspicious pride, 
she sought first to draw a slow permission 
for her visits. Then on the Jew’s side 
would come a looking forward to their 
recurrence; then a hoping, wishing for 
them, until gradually she had drawn from 
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him from time to time the story of his 
life, of his woes, of his own wrongs, of 
the wrongs of his race, of his sweet lost 
wife; of ‘his ungrateful daughter, who in 
her flight took not only his ducats, his 
jewels, but the ring given him by Leah, 
“when he was a bachelor.” We can im- 
agine what a sympathizing ear was lent 
to all his tale; how she gave him “a 
world of sighs” —this man, who had 
through life chiefly met with curses and 
execrations. We can imagine, too, how, 
little by little, she reminded him of words 
which somewhere, at some time — but lit- 
tle heeded then—he had heard tell of 
that “quality of mercy,” “ which droppeth 
as the gentle rain from heaven upon the 
place beneath,” — that place being his 
poor withered heart. He would see now 
“the deeds of mercy.” He would not 
recognize the hand which, as the “rev- 
erend doctor,” had dealt out such uncom- 
promising “justice.” But he would begin 
to feel that, had he gained his cruel will, 
and his “‘ deeds been on his head,” — had 
he been let to use that hungry knife, there 
would have been “ the smell o’ the blood ” 
under his nostrils day and night; and 
that same blood ar have been upon 
his soul forever. Not even the God of 
his fathers could have washed it away ! 

These are his own reflections; not 
forced upon him by Portia. He will rec- 
ognize her own life of self-denial. He will 
know that, with every luxury, every hap- 
piness around her, she leaves them all 
continually to sit with, and comfort, and 
console his sick body and broken spirit. 
How can he show bis gratitude? He 
will do as she wishes; will see the daugh- 
ter on whom he has poured his curse; 
will put his blessing in the place of it; 
will even look upon her Christian hus- 
band. 

But I have imagined both daughter and 
husband much altered, purified. Loren- 
zo, on reflection, has been ashamed, not 
a of stealing the Jew’s daughter, 

ut of accepting the stolen ducats and 
jewels which she brought with her, and 
would be longing, if he dared, to make 
restitution and confess his meanness. 
Jessica, under the roof of Portia, and 
within the sphere of her noble influence, 
could not fail to grow better and purer. 
She early shows herself capable of appre- 
ciating Portia’s character when Lorenzo 
asks her, “ How dost thou like the lord 
Bassanio’s wife?” 

Past all expressing: it is very meet, 
The lord Bassanio live an upright life ; 
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In having such a blessing in his lady, 
He finds the joys of heaven here on earth. 

As her character improves, becoming 
chastened and ennobled, she will reflect 
upon the graceless step she took in leav- 
ing her old lonely father, whatever might 
have been his faults, and in robbing him, 
too. How can she look for happiness in 
her wedded life, she who has commenced 
it so unworthily ? Oh that she could 
make reparation! She must know the 
sentence passed upon her father in the 
court at Venice. How, then, can she be 
happy? And so some day, permission 
being obtained by Portia, she may be seen 
at the feet of the old man sobbing out 
there her grief and her contrition ; and he 
will remember that he made her “home 
a hell,” and look gently upon her. Will 
this be for him the first taste of the bless- 
edness of mercy? “It blesseth him that 
gives and him that takes.” 

I think that the Jew will not live long. 
His body and mind have been too bruised, 
battered, stunned. But Portia’s spell will 
be upon him to the end. His last looks 
will be upon the eyes which have opened 
his, and shown him the “light to lighten 
his darkness ;” and he who was despised, 
reviled, and himself at war with all men, 
will now have felt the happiness of be- 
stowing forgiveness, and the blessed hope 
of being himself forgiven. 


And so I have thought out Portia. 
She will have, like other mortals, sorrows, 
sufferings, troubles. But she will bear 
them humbly, patiently, bravely. The 
hand and heart will ever remain open to 
help and comfort others. She will retain 
her gay, bright spirit. She will have 
always her gracious, attractive manners, 
and will spread around her in her home 
an atmosphere which will make Belmont 
an earthly paradise to those fortunate 
ones who are welcomed to it. But only 
her husband will know a// her winning 
ogee for him will be kept the inner 
ife, the insight into her heart of hearts ; 
to him alone she will be the friend of 
friends, “ the perfect wife.” 


Much of what I have written you will 
perhaps think fanciful. But this is how 
Portia has pictured herself to my thoughts. 
Dear friend, does it at all explain to you 
the secret of what you so kindly call my 
“wonderful silent acting in the casket 
scene ”? — Ever affectionately yours, 

HELENA F, MARTIN. 
To Miss GerALpinge E. Jewssury. 
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[One or two of my friends, who have 
seen this letter when printed for private 
circulation, and on whose opinion I place 
a high value, have objected to my 
“dream” about Portia’s conduct towards 
Shylock, after the curtain drops, as being 
conceived too much in the feeling of the 
present century. I have therefore recon- 
sidered the matter, but cannot give up my 
first impression. 

Shakespeare, in the self-defence which 
he puts into the Jew’s mouth, says all he 
can for him. In his day, with the strong 
antagonism felt toward the Jews by his 
audiences, he would not have dared to say 
more, whatever he felt, in their favor; 
and I always maintain that Shakespeare 
wrote his plays most distinctly for audi- 
ences, and not for closet readers merely, 
although he shows the marvel of his 
genius in being so fitted for both, that 
each claim him as their own. But I be- 
lieve that, as he foresaw the woman who 
was to simulate the doctor, and put into 
Portia’s heart that most excellent gift of 
charity, and into her mouth that divine 
speech of mercy, so he would not blame 
me if I thought her one of the exceptional 
beings who have lived in all ages, who 
have gone out of and beyond the bounded 
present, and acted the part, which, in our 
own age, though always exciting admira- 
tion, would in no way create surprise. 

With the essence of Christianity within 
her, the Jew, who had by the change of 
his creed become an outcast even from 
his tribe, was the nearest to her pity. 
His merciless nature when outraged could 
only be appeased by, as jt were, dipping 
his revenge, when opportunity came, in 
the blood, and watching the nt tortur- 
ing death-throes of his foe. Where, then, 
could such a creature find a resting-place, 
when thwarted in the line of action which 
even the law of his land, he had been 
assured, could not impugn? Never could 
despair be deeper than his, and never was 
help more needed. And who so fit to 
give help as the one who had uncon- 
sciously brought all this misery on his 
head? 

Shylock’s money, as Portia knew, had 
been borrowed to ling the lover of her 
choice to woo and win her. His daugh- 
ter had been induced to leave her home, 
and take with her his precious gold and 
jewels, by the friend, and with the knowl- 
edge, of her husband, and by that hus- 
band’s wish had been made welcome to 
her home. Portia knows all this if the 
Jew does not; and, knowing this, would 
not her heart be the first to think of and 





turn in pity towards the miserable and 
forsaken outcast? To her he was as no 
common Jew. His means as usurer had 
helped to perfect her life. Could her 
happiness be unalloyed while another suf- 
fered shame and misery, no matter wheth- 
er deserved or not, because of her? I 
still ‘dream ” that it could not, and be- 
lieve that, quietly and privately, as her 
high station permitted, she might have 
done what no other dared, or indeed 
cared to do. H.F.M. 
31 OnsLow Square, S.W.] 


DON JOHN. 
A LONDON STORY OF TO-DAY. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


“ SHE means Lancy,” exclaimed Char- 
lotte, “and I do think” — Don John had 
come up to her by this time—‘“I do 
think, considering what friends we have 
always been, and considering how I have 
helped you about him, you ought not to 
let her suppose it.” She put her hand to 
her throat. “No, I am not going to cr 
again; but two or three times grand- 
mamma has hinted at this kind of thing 
to me, and remembering all the piteous 
truth, I feel as if her thinking of him as 
my lover was almost a disgrace to me, 
and that was why I was so anxious to tell 
her that I had no lover.” 

j — did not mean Lancy,” said Don 
ohn. 
Charlotte had finished her strawberries. 

“She must have meant Lancy,” she 
answered, “ for there’s nobody else.” 

The grandmother had much exagger- 
ated the traces of tears. Charlotte had 
never looked so lovely in her life. That 
may have been partly because she had 
never been so beautifully adorned before. 
The shimmering white silk set off her 
dark hair, and there was lace round her 
throat, from which it rose like a small 
alabaster column, and then the rosebuds 
in her bouquet, how they matched the 
hues of her mouth! and it softened, and 
the dimple came in her cheek. 

“Look,” she exclaimed, pointing into 
the garden, and there was the grand- 
mother marching about among the drip- 
ping flowers, with a certain air of deter- 
mination, “ she is quite cross still.” 

“Yes; but not with you. Do not be 
vexed, She did not mean Lancy.” 

“Then whom could she mean?” 
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“ A mere nobody; for as you have said 
(and I deserve it), ‘ there is nobody else.’” 

“ Don John!” 

“ She meant ME.” 

All the sweetest changes that Char- 
lotte’s face was capable of came into it 
then. She pouted as one cogitating, and 
her long lashes drooped, then she blushed 
—it was that real old-fashioned maiden 
blush, which is rather rare now, and so 
exquisitely beautiful that when seen under 
such interesting circumstances it can 
never be forgotten. 

She sat down on a sofa in the corner of 
the room, where she could not be seen 
from the garden, and quickly recovering 
herself, began, “ Then go to her at once, 
of course, and say ——” 

“Yes ; what may I say?” 

“J ought not to have been told this at 
all,” said Charlotte, in a tone not quite 
free from reproof. “It is your affair to 
find out how to say — that she is mistak- 

” 


“But she is not mistaken.” 

“met” 

Charlotte had got the corner of the 
sofa, and looked forth from it. Under 
such circumstances people cannot sit side 
by side; but Don John sat as near to her 
as he could. 

“No?” she murmured again, almost in 
a whisper, and she lifted up her eyes, and 
looked into his, which denied and denied 
that there was any mistake, in a fashion 
more convincing than words. 

Just fora moment she felt as if a kiss 
was impending. Don John did not kiss 
her. He thought that was owing to his 
own new-born modesty, deference, and 
devotion, and did not know that she had 
already made him remote from her lips. 
He wanted to take her hand, but she 
scarcely let him hold it for an instant. 
Even at that pass it flashed into his recol- 
lection how often in their childhood he 
had lent her his own pocket handkerchief 
to dry her fingers on, when they were 
inked. All was different now, and he 
must make the best of the change. It 
would seem so natural to go down on his 
knees — but would she laugh at him? 
On one knee —but would she laugh at 
him? He started up on his feet, and 
burst forth with his love, and his entreaty, 
that she would not remember his boyish 
impertinence, and before he knew what 
he was about, he was on one knee, and 
the door being suddenly flung open, his 
grandmother entered. She was heard to 
utter a short laugh, and she hastily with- 
drew. 





Don John sprang to his feet. He and 
Charlotte looked at one another, and they 
both laughed also. Charlotte as overcome 
by a surprising and absurd incident, Don 
John as one who accused his fate. 

He had been pleading with her for a 
rosebud — only one, out of her bouquet 
—and Charlotte had been so taken by 
surprise, that she knew not what to do. 
But she was mistress of the situation 
now, new as it was to her. 

“Come and sit down here,” she en- 
treated. “Let us be our old selves again, 
and tell me what this means.” 

But he still wanted the rosebud, that 
he might get her hand to kiss, and when 
she withdrew it, she looked at it as if it 
might be changed. 

“ All this is very amazing,” she began; 
and repeated, “ Let us be our old selves 
again.” 

“T cannot be my old self; I love you.” 
He looked down: her little feet in their 
white satin shoes peeped forth, and 
seemed to nestle on the carpet, he thought, 
like two young doves; but of course he 
had the sense not to say this, he knew 
she would laugh at him if he did. 

“But I meant that I want you to ex- 
plain what all this means. You always 
had a theory, you know, which — which I 
thought a very sensible one,” said Char- 
lotte, suddenly giving her sentence a 
fresh form, 

Don John heaved up a great sigh. 
“Yes, I know I have chiefly my own in- 
solence and folly to thank, if you cannot 
understand or believe me.” 

“ At any rate there’s no occasion to be 
so melancholy about it,” said Charlotte; 
and then, overcome by the absurdity of 
this sudden change in her old comrade, 
she burst into a delightful little laugh, 
which was quite irresistible. 

Don John could not possibly help see- 
ing how ridiculous the thing was as re- 
garded in the light of his whole former 
conduct, and the two young creatures 
laughed together, both at themselves, and 
at the irony of fate. 

“I never would have believed it of 
a 7 exclaimed Charlotte, recovering her- 
self. 

‘ “It’s poetical justice done upon me.” 

“1 suppose it is.” 

“T deserve it.” 

“I had not reached to the point of 
thinking so!” 

“But what are you going to do with 
me?” 

“Do with you!” exclaimed Charlotte, 
laughing again. 
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“Yes. You make me laugh, but it’s no 
laughing matter. If you only knew! 
Don’t you think you can say —some- 
thing?” 

“Something appreciative?” suggested 
Charlotte, when he paused. “ Yes, laird ; 
I can say that your property becomes you 
vastly in the giving of it away. I can say 
that this must certainly have been a pleas- 
ant day to you, for you have got uncle 
out of a pecuniary scrape, made Marjorie 
happy, and are going to do as much for 
Naomi. I did say the other morning that 
I thought you had grown better-looking. 
I now see the reason of it; your bosom 
was glowing with virtue and generosity ; 
you pose before my mind’s eye as on your 
first return I saw you— classically bun- 
dled up in your new plaid, and smoking 
your cigar like a sort of Scotch Apollo.” 

“Tt was only right you should know I 
had parted with that two thousand pounds. 
You, and only you!” 

Charlotte blushed; the hint was rather 
a strong one. 

“T shall have something much more 
difficult to tell you soon.” 

“Don John!” 

“Well?” 

“It’s not at all becoming to you to be 
tragical. You cannot have forgotten that 
in our charades you never would do the 
tragic parts; because, as you said, a fel- 
low to act tragedy well, ought to have a 
Roman nose.” 

“But I am not acting now.” 

“No; I never meant to insinuate any- 
thing of the sort. But look how the sun 
shines and oe on the wet roses, don’t 
you think if you were to take a cigar and 
go out, and think this over, you would 
come back in a different humor?” 

“T am always thinking it over.” 

“Since how long?” 

“ Since I came home from Scotland the 
first time, and you met me — waiting for 
me at the green gate — don’t you remem- 
ber?” 

“Remember! No. Why, that’s months 
ago.” 

“You leaned on the green gate — and I 
saw you.” 

“T always lean on the green gate. It 
couldn’t be that.” 

“I saw how beautiful you were, and 
how sweet — and—I loved you.” 

“ All on asudden?” 

“Yes.” 

“ But what for?” 

“ What for !!” 

“It was not for anything in particular, 
then?” 


DON JOHN. 


“Tt was for everything in general. I am 
always finding out more reasons for lov- 
ing you. If you send me out to walk 
among the rose-trees I shall find them in 
the shadows at their roots, and in the 
raindrops that they shake from their 
buds. All the reading in the book of my 
life is about you, and the world outside 
tells me of you. Things fair and young 
and good I must needs love, because they 
are like you; there is pity in me, and I 
find a pathos in what is unlovely and old, 
because it is unlike.” 

“Extraordinary ! ” 

“ Don’t be unkind, Charlotte.” 

' Qh, no.” 

So many charms in one small face — 
such dimples and blushes, and shy drop- 
ping of black lashes, and such a whimsi- 
cal pathos, and almost tenderness — when 
she was not laughing at him— were 
hardly ever seen before. 

“ Don’t you think you could afford me 
one kiss, Charlotte?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ But you will think of all this — you are 
not displeased ?” 

“Displeased! I always used to think 
nothing was so interesting as ——” 

“As love—such love as this—as 
mine?” 

“Yes; and so I think still. Nothing 
can be so interesting, 7 the abstract /” 

“Well, you might at least let a fellow 
kiss your hand; I never heard of a lover 
yet who was not allowed to do that.” 

“Tf it were any other ‘fellow’ — but 
you! Don’t be so ridiculous.” 

“It’s cruel of you to make game of 
me.” 

“ And yet I love you better than any 
excepting Aunt Estelle, and my uncle and 
mother. I liked you, I believe, better 
than any one at all till now.” 

“ Liked me best! Oh, do tell me what 
is the difference between that and lov- 
ing?” 

“People whom we like are those who 
(we suppose) will never astonish us; 
people whom we are not obliged to ex- 
plain things to, because they know; peo- 
ple whom we perfectly trust — they are 
partners, comrades, friends.” 

* You ike me less now?” 

“ Perhaps so, laird.” 

“It is my belief that your poetic mind 
eschews with distaste the notion of pros- 
perity j if a fellow has, as you think, all 

e wants in this world, he is less interest- 
ing to you.” 

“ That is not impossible.” 





“ And it is nothing to me. Not that I 
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allude to Captain Leslie’s bequest. Be- 
tween Lancy and the girls, 1 have de- 
spoiled myself already of most of the 
money, and I shall not have the land 
much longer.” 

“What can you mean, Don John?” 

“ Why you knew that I had parted with 
enough money to set _ Lancy straight. 
You helped me to do it, my lady and 

ueen.” 

“ But the land?” 

“Ah! yes, the land; there’s the rub. 
You have always thought of me as rather 
a jolly fellow, haven’t you? Not a fellow 
that had ever known misfortune, or had 
anything weighing on his mind.” 

The rose hue faded out of Charlotte’s 
face now, and by absence helped its new 
expression to a deeper emphasis. 

“When you were ill,” she began, “I 
thought you had something on your mind. 
My heart ached for you. I felt that you 
must have some sorrow clouding your 
nights and days. Even when you were 

etting better, I often saw it come over 
ike a dark cloud to veil out all the sun- 
shine.” 

“And you /iked me then, better than 
any one, and understood —— ” 

“No, I did not understand ; for I could 
not help thinking, that in some way it had 
to do with Lancy, and your distress at his 
going wrong.” 

“It had something to do with Lancy.” 

“Lancy, and his place here, and their 
love for him, and yours, have been won- 
derful to me all my life; but at least he 
can have nothing to do with this strange 
thing, that I thought you said about Cap- 
tain Leslie’s land. You cannot possibly 
want to give that to him?” 

“Certainly not, and yet it has to do with 
him, that I cannot keep it for myself.” 

“You make him more important than 
ever,” said Charlotte faltering, and obvi- 
ously shrinking from she knew not what. 

“ But he became ten times more impor- 
tant after I got better, after I had seen 
7 leaning on the green gate, and you 

ad told me about his trying to make you 
like him, and of his mother’s entreaties. I 
thought indeed for a long time that you 
did care for him. Till in fact you went 
with me to offer old Cottenham the title- 
deeds as a pledge. Then I knew for the 
first time that you did it for all our sakes 
rather than for his.” 

“Lancy is at least not going to have 
that estate.” 

“No; nor I either.” 


“Amazing! Oh, my uncle is no doubt 


in debt more than we had thought.” 
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“No; nothifig of the sort. Mother is 
going to tell you why.” 

“Your mother! Aunt Estelle. Why 
should she tell mE?” 

“‘ Because it might concern you.” 

Charlotte blushed and flushed, and the 
dimple went away into hiding. “Aunt 
Estelle,” she repeated ; “but how should 
she know?” 

“How should my mother not know? 
Could she see me day by day, and never 
divine that I loved you? She always 
knows without being told what concerns 
the happiness of her children.” 

“ And she consented to ——” 

“ She proposed to tell you several things. 
She said I ought not to ask you to be my 
wife till you knew them.” 

“ Aunt Estelle?” 

“Yes; whether you can ever love me, 
or whether you cannot, you will always 
love mother ten times more when she has 
told you.” 

“ Wait a minute, let me think.” 

Don John had no objection. He leaned 
over the end of the sofa. He knew all 
the expressions of Charlotte’s face —the 
beautiful, pouting mouth, and shining, 
tender eyes. How she pondered and 
wondered ! 

“There really is something?” she 
sighed at last. 

“ Yes, really.” 

“And I cannot catch the remotest 
glimpse of it.” But the mother’s knowl- 
edge, and the mother’s apparent sanction, 
gave a strange, sweet surprise and reality 
to the thing. 

True love it was evident had come near 
her. She foresaw that there would soon 
be a response to it; but she thought 
most of the mother, her aunt who had 
brought her up, and been so loving to her. 
It was manifest that nothing could be 
denied to her; but how amazing that she 
should be brought into the story! “I 
cannot make it out,” she exclaimed. 

“ No.” 

Then remembering how she had laughed 
at this mother’s son, and teased him, and 
denied him the small comfort of a droop- 
ing rosebud, she went on, — 

“ But, Don John, if you will let me tell 
you beforehand exactly what it means, I 
think after all I had better give you that 
kiss.” 

“Oh, yes! do tell me then what it is to 
mean.” 

“ First, it is to be for the past, for a 
parting with all the old yesterdays. We 
used 10 be such friends, and I am glad we 





were.” 
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“ Tell me the rest, and give it me.” 

“TI knew so little of my mother. I 
always loved yours best of all. There was 
something more, but I forget it.” 

“ But give me the kiss.” 

“Yes.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

AFTER all, when we read the parable 
of the prodigal son, we find him for all his 
faults more interesting than that blame- 
less brother who was at work in his fa- 
ther’s field. 

It was now twelve days after the wed- 
ding. Ina small, bare room, on a truckle 
bed, a poor disfigured patient was lying. 
A medical man, without touching, leaned 
towards him, and regarded him with at- 
tention. He gave directions to two wom- 
en, one of whom was seated on either side 
of the bed, then said, before retiring, 
“He'll do now. You'll do very well now, 
my poor fellow. Do you hear me?” 

The patient assented, but scarcely in 
articulate words, and presently dozed 
again. 

After he had taken some food, and had 
his pillows altered to his mind, he began 
to look about him with interest and atten- 
tion, specially to look at the face of his 
elder nurse, a simple and rather foolish 
face, but full of goodwill. 

“T should like to see myself in a glass,” 
he presently said. 

“There ain’t a glass in the house, my 
pore young man,” she answered. “It’s 
an empty house that you was brought 
into.” 

“What is it that has been the matter 
with me?” he next asked. 

“Well, it’s what they call an eruptive 
fever,” said the younger woman. 

“Ts it infectious?” 

“Yes, it is; but it’s my business to 
nurse such cases.” 

“I thank you for your goodness to 
me.” 

“You should thank God, my pore boy,” 
said the other, “that he has made some 
of us with a liking for such a business.” 

“ That’s my aunt, Miss pe Clarboy,” 
said the younger; “I had to have some- 
body here to cook, and wait, and help; 
so she came.” 

“For the love of God,” explained Miss 
Jenny. 

The patient sighed distressfully. “ Then 
I am not to have a glass; but if I tell you 
that I hope my face zs very much changed, 
you'll let me know whether it is, or not, 
won’t you?” 


why you should want it to be changed; 
but I may say, that though you'll be like 
yourself again some day, your own mother 
wouldn’t know you now, though she should 
look at you hard.” 

“I’m thankful,” said the patient faintly ; 
but whether for his present disfigurement, 
or for the promise of recovery, did not 
appear. 

The younger nurse now retired to take 
some rest. The patient for a while was 
very still. He looked about, but there 
was little in the room for his eyes to rest 
on. The clean ceiling and the sloping 
walls were whitewashed and bare. A 
small green blind was hung before the 
curtainless window. There was nothing 
to look at but his nurse, and he contem- 
plated her till the circumstance attracted 
her attention, and the simple creature was 
a little put out of countenance: for she 
had a clean, but exceedingly shabby, old 
print gown on, which was patched in vari- 
ous places. She actually began to ex- 
plain. 

“It’s a one as I’ve kept for cleaning, 
and washing days. I’ve respectable things 
for going to my chapel in.” 

“ Anything is good enough for me, Miss 
Jenny,” said the patient gently. “Won't 
you draw the other chair nearer, and put 
your feet on the spoke to rest them?” 

“T will, my pore young man. Now you 
can talk so as to be understood, I’ll war- 
rant there’s not much of the tramp on 
your tongue.” 

“TI was only a tramp, because I’ve 
thrown myself away.” 

“ That’s a sad hearing.” 

“| heard you pray by my bed when you 
thought I should die.” 

“There was little else to be done for 
you.” 

“ And you said I was a poor lost crea- 
ture.” 

“We're all lost till Christ finds us — 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world.” 

“ Till Christ finds us — yes — but I have 
tried hard to prevent him from finding 
me. I have tried to hide myself from him 
under the darkness of a great many evil 
deeds.” 

“You talk very faint and very hollow. 
I may not let you go on, and I’ll only say 
this, my pore lad, that if nobody else will 
have anything to say to you, and you are 
so lost that you have nothing but misery 
to call your own, why then lie still and 
wish (for you’re too weak to pray), wish 
that he may find you, and he will, for you 
are the right sort for him.” 





“ My poor young man, we don’t ask you 


There were many days of pain and 
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sickness after this; there were many 
drawbacks, and sometimes it almost 
seemed as if the poor young patient would 
sink. 

“Who's going to pay for all this?” he 
one day asked. 

“ You’ve no call to think of that,” an- 
swered the younger nurse, “for there’s 
nothing asked for from you, John Ward.” 

John Ward sighed ; how could he tell 


- that he ever should be able to repay this 


money? During the first stages of his 
illness, which had come on suddenly, he 
had been delirious; he was lying under a 
hedge wet with dew, and ghastly with 
smeared paint and whitewash, when a 
policeman found him. He had some rec- 
ollection of this, and that he had been 
able repeatedly to make known his wish 
that a penny paper might be bought for 
him. Of course no notice was taken of 
this request; but his intervals of sense 
for several days were spent in repeating 
it; and even after he became so weak and 
confused that he by-no means knew him- 
self what he had wanted it for, he could 
often be soothed by having some old piece 
of newspaper put into his hand, when he 
would fumble over it, and guard it jeal- 
ously. Thus his desire for a newspaper 
was always regarded by these women as 
a proof of delirium, and one of his worst 
symptoms. 

Of course, though they did what was 
right by him and never left him, his sick- 
bed was not surrounded by those delicate, 
attentive cares that he would have had if 
he had been in the midst of a loving, cul- 
tured family. Nobody tried to find out a 
meaning in his fancies, or made experi- 
ments to discover whether this one or 
that would please him. So when he was 
alittle better and again approached the 
subject of the papers, he was cut short 
by the remark that the doctor would by 
no means let them go to the book-stalls 
fresh from the sick-room; for the doctor 
was a very conscientious gentleman, and 
particular to prevent the spread of infec- 
tion. 

“ As you may jedge,” Miss Jenny would 
say, “when you see saucers here and 
saucers there full of Condy’s fluid that 
costs a pretty penny; and that he doesn’t 
grudge you, my pore young man, more 
than if it was water.” 

Miss Jenny finding herself for the very 
first time in her life in a position of au- 
thority, took advantage of it, and seemed 
to rise to it strangely. She gave John 
Ward a good deal of advice, and he lis- 
tened to it, wide as it was of the mark, 





with wonder and interest. It was advice 
suited to an acrobat andatramp. Such 
she thought him. That this should be 

ssible was a thing so piteous as to give 
it often a keener edge than any satire; 
but then she would go on in her simplest 
fashion to teach some of the most com- 
forting doctrines of our faith. John Ward 
had heard these all his life, and yet they 
seemed new now. It is only those who 
have known what it is to be lost who can 
truly long to be found. He listened, and 
was comforted. The Saviour does not 
often walk in high places. John Ward, 
who knew himself to be a disgrace, and 
felt that he was wretched, had been cast 
out as the unclean thing, and lying in the 
dust had met with him. 

He was sitting up in bed for the first 
time when his nurse thus let him know 
that he had been dependent on charity. 
His head had been shaved again during 
his illness. 

“ And those wretched calicoes and that 
sash and wig of yours were burned be- 
cause of infection,” she continued; “but 
see what good friends have been raised 
up for you, they are going to make a 
gathering for you at our chapel to get you 
some decent second-hand clothes and a 
pair of shoes so soon as you are strong 
enough to wear them.” 

“Her brother,” said Miss Jenny, indi- 
cating her niece, “is a waiter, and waits 
in the best of families, so you'll edge that 
he has to wear good clothes in his calling. 
That white shirt you have on is an old 
one of his.” 

“ Yes,” said the niece; “he gave it to 
me for you, being fine and fitter for a sick 
patient than the coarse things they sell 
in the slop-shops. And he says he’ll give 
you a waistcoat when you go out, one that 

e has done with.” 

John Ward cast his eyes on the frayed 
wristband of his shirt. If ever in his 
life he had felt shame for himself it was 
then. “Iam very much obliged to your 
brother that is a waiter,” he said, with 
the peculiar gentleness of intonation that 
he always used towards his nurses. 

Miss Jenny was about to depart home. 
The patient could now be very well at- 
tended to by one person. She talked of 
her sister, who was a respectable dress- 
maker, and always paid her way, and then 
of the Johnstones. Not, of course, as 
the poor speak of the rich to the rich — 
but as they speak to one another — “ My 
sister, ‘Mrs. Clarboy,’ and ‘ Johnstone’s 
people,’ that live at the great house.” 

What a pang it gave poor John Ward 
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to hear these familiar names, and feel 
himself remote! 

“ Well, good-bye, aunt,” said the niece, 
“you’re not to shake hands with the pa- 
tient now you’re dressed, nor go nigh 
him.” 

“I’m truly obliged to her,” said John 
Ward. 

“How respectable and how well you 
look in that Sunday gown!” continued the 
niece. “And nobody knows what a deal 
of use you’ve been to me.” 

“Kept up your spirits, did I, dear?” 
answered Miss Jenny complacently. 

“No, I don’t say that,” replied the 
niece; “I never feel my spirits half so 
good as when I’ve gota right down bad 
case, that anybody else might be afraid 
to come near; nor so well in my health 
neither.” 

“It’s a providence,” replied Miss Jen- 
ny; “and as for my pore nerves, I don’t 
know where they’re gone to, since here I 
came.” 

So then she nodded to John Ward, and 
was gone. He might not send any mes- 
sage by her: shame and probable danger 
to himself prevented that. He laid him- 
self down again and cried feebly. Then 
his nurse gave him food. 

“Don’t you take on,” she said, “it’s 
bad for you.” 

“But I don’t seem to get well,” said 
the poor fellow. 

“ Get well,” she repeated with the mer- 
ciless directness always used by the poor 
to those of their own class, “there’s a 
deal to be done before you get well.” 

“ What’s to be done?” 


“ Why, for one thing, there’s your skin 
to come off — when _ see it coming 


off your hands and face in bits as big 
as _— you'll know you're getting 
well.” 

John Ward inquired whether the proc- 
ess would hurt him much. 

“ Not a bit,” she replied; “but I may 
tell you for your own comfort that the 
parish authorities are very particular in 
this union; they'll keep you here, and let 
you have the best of food till that’s over. 
In short, they won’t let you go— or every 
lodging-house you went and slept in you’d 
spread the infection, and that would soon 
raise the rates.” 

John Ward perceived that he was a 
pauper, and felt it. Also he felt that 
charity, at least national charity, was 
largely indebted to enlightened self-in- 
terest. 

“As cold as charity” has become a 
proverb; he was guarded here, and lodged 





and fed, as he was informed, because by 
coming out he might raise the rates. 

“ And how thankful that ought to make 
you!” she continued; “all your meals 
coming up as regular as can be, and 
there’s a gathering to be made, to buy you 
clothes, and you’ve time to think upon 
your ways.” 

John Ward was not at all thankful to 
the parish authorities; but he did much 
relish his meals, simple as per were, and 
for many an hour he did lie still and think 
upon his ways. 

With a certain humbleness and sim- 
plicity he tried to pray. The chapters in 
the Bible that his nurse read to him ap- 
peared fresh and interesting; the words 
were familiar, but they meant something 
new, and her homely comments, which 
seemed to take for granted that he had 
broken almost all the commandments of 
the decalogue, did not rouse in him any 
resentment. It was all true, truer than 
she thought; the wonder was that even 
now, even yet, there might be found a 
remedy. 

And so the hours and days went on, till 
at last, a poor, hollow-eyed young man, 
he went forth from the cottage where he 
had been nursed, with a benefaction of 
two shillings in his pocket, and an ample 
meal of meat and bread tied up in a pock- 
et handkerchief, for the gathering at Lit- 
tle Bethel had provided even this last 
article. . 

He had a loud, hollow cough, and with 
faded eyes he surveyed his grotesque 
habiliments — one of the waiter’s old 
coats, very white at the seams, a shirt 
and hat contributed by the preacher, and 
trousers a world too wide for him; alsoa 
pair of new boots, of strong workmanship, 
and heavy with hob-nails. He must spend 
the half of his money in sending a tele- 
gram, and before he reached the station 
he saw, torn and faded, and not perfect 
in any case, the token he longed for. 
On hoardings and walls, and on empty 
houses, glaring and disreputable portions 
of it greeted him everywhere. His heart 
leaped with joy once more, and echoed 
the words, — 

“Tt’s all right; the acrobat may wash 
his face.” 

He doubted awhile in sheer delight, 
and spelt over the disjointed sentence; 
but at last he found a perfect copy, and 
creeping into the railway-station, sent his 
telegram, and rested on a bench to await 
the event. 

His troubles now were soon over. In 
less than an hour Don John appeared. 
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Lancy was very quiet, very humble; he 
could say little more than that he had 
been extremely ill, and he was thankful 
to be taken in hand, decent lodging found 
for him, and proper clothes bought for 
him; then, weak as he was, shaken by 
his cough, and ashamed of the pauper 
position that he had just emerged from, 
he asked to know nothing but that he was 
safe from prosecution, and laid himself on 
his bed, leaving Don John to do and say 
what he pleased. 

So he was left to rest and food, and his 
own salutary and bitter reflections. He 
did not betray much emotion the next 
day, when his foster-brother gave him old 
Cottenham’s letter; but he wept when he 
was told how anxious the Johnstones had 
been at his disappearance. They often 
said it was certain he had gone to Ameri- 
ca, but no suspicion of his crime had 
ever crossed their minds. They hoped 
he would write soon to them. So far so 
ay ; his crime had been condoned, and 

ad caused them neither misery nor dis- 
grace, and of his sufferings they had not 
known. But what next? Could it be 
right, or would it be possible to bring 
him under their roof again? Fortunately 


the deciding of this was not left to Don 
John. 
Lancy had no sooner found himself 


alone, than he had written a letter to “ his 
mamma,” setting forth that he had been 
extremely ill, and giving her his address 
, with directions to come to him. He di- 
rected the letter to her old lodgings in 
which he had left her. He knew nothing 
of her visit to Scotland, or her wish to 
follow him to America. 

Fortunately for her, Don John’s advice, 
that she should wait in England for 
tidings from Lancy, had taken some effect 
on her mind. 

She felt that if he did not want her, he 
would take care she did not find him, 
whether she followed him or not; but if 
he did want her he would certainly write 
to her at the only address he knew. So, 
after waiting awhile in the north, she 
came back as cheaply as she could, took 
a garret in that same house, and waited 
and hoped. 

At last a letter came ; and he was close 
at hand. 

She hastened to him, bringing with her 
the few clothes he had not taken with 
him when he went on his nefarious er- 
rand, She was much shocked at his 
appearance and his cough, but there was 
little for them to talk about. He merely 
told her that he had had a dreadful illness, 
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which he had entirely brought upon him- 
self. She saw that he was humbled, and 
that all the spirit seemed to have gone 
out of him; but he said little more, and 
never complained. 

“I wish you had another suit,” she 
said, holding up a dress-coat, “for that 
one you have on seems rather heavy for 
you this weather.” 

“T have another,” he answered, “a 
whole suit, I left in the box in our old 
playroom at ‘ the house.’” 

“Then ask Mr. Don John to send it 
you.” 

“Perhaps I shall some day; he has 
enough trouble with me just now.” 

“ And how did it come there?” 

Lancy seemed confused, and did not 
tell her how, in the middle of a summer 
night, tramping down from Liverpool, he 
had reached that once-beloved home, and 
wandered about in the garden; then, 
knowing it, and where everything was 
kept so well, had got the longest fruit-lad- 
der and put it against the playroom win- 
dow, which was open, and there, the better 
to hide himself, had put on the wretched 
clothes and the wig, in which he had been 
found, and had folded up his own clothes 
and put them into the box. The rubbish 
in which they had been used to array 
themselves when they acted their cha- 
rades! He put on the worst of it. There 
was bread in the room; Mary had been 
having her supper ; he took the loaf, went 
cautiously down the ladder, and replaced 
it, then filled his pockets with fruit, and 
went his way. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


WHEN Mrs. Ward heard that Lancy 
still had property at “the house,” she 
was at once tempted to make that an ex- 
cuse for going there, claiming it, and 
giving her own view of matters to Mrs. 
Johnstone. 

Mr. Johnstone and Don John would be 
away ; it seemed such a good opportunity 
for wringing the other woman’s heart, by 
describing Lancy’s cough — talking of his 
sufferings, how he had been picked up 
under a hedge, and how, if he had died, 
he would have had a pauper’s funeral. 

Lancy was generally kind to her, he 
was even glad of her company; but when 
she told him of this project, he was ex- 
ceedingly angry, and desired that she 
would do nothing of the kind. 

“You were always promised a share of 
everything,” she grumbled, “and it is my 
belief that they are forgetting all that, and 
you too.” 
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“If they can forget my past, the better 
for their own peace,” sighed Lancy, “and 
as to my share, I have had it already. I 
was never promised a certain sum. I! 
was only promised a certain proportion of 
the family possessions.” 

“And you have had nothing yet,” she 
answered, “nothing but just your bring- 
ing up.” 

“Yes, I have. I have had three thou- 
sand pounds from Don John.” 

“ Mercy!” exclaimed Mrs. Ward. “I 
thought — yes, I’ll allow that I thought — 
it was bluster and vaporing, when he said 
that on your account he should keep his 
hands from touching Captain Leslie’s for- 
tune. ‘Three thousand pounds! Where- 
ever is it, then? You told me we were 
living on money Mr. Don John sent to 
you — living as I thought from hand to 
mouth; but if it’s on the interest of three 
thousand pounds, I call that handsome, 
and I don’t feel that it’s at all the same 
thing.” 

She laid down her work and pondered. 

“ Three thousand pounds !” Lancy hav- 
ing justified Don John, felt too weak to 
enter on his own terrible story, and he 
let her alone. Many bitter and salutary 
thoughts had possession of his breast; 
and when she added, “ And yet it might 
be—I mean it may be—that you've a 
right to all——” 

“You don’t think so, you are sure of 
the contrary,’ Lancy burst out roughly. 

“ Yes, my blessed boy, that I am.” 

“* And yet you’re not at all thankful for 
this three thousand pounds, this great 
sum of money, which has saved me from 
a trial for felony—from becoming a 
wretched convict.” 

“Don’t talk so wild,” she answered 
soothingly. “You are as weak as can be 
still. It’s too much for you.” 

“God forgive you, and me too,” mut- 
tered Lancy, fretted almost beyond en- 
durance by the knowledge that he had 
not strength to tell her all. 

“It is you who talk wildly, mamma,” 
he began. “It makes me sick to hear 
such nonsense. We cannot both have a 
claim to all.” 

“No, I allow that,” she answered, as if 
it was a great concession. 

“Well, it’s their own doing that has 
made me talk and think wild about it,” 
she presently added. ‘“ They treated you 
both exactly alike.” 

“But they loved me the most,” said 
poor Lancy, with something like a falter- 
ingin his voice. “I always felt and knew 
that though they were just, I was the 
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favorite; nothing could have been done 
more for me.” 

“ And then you had me to be fond of 
you as well,” said Mrs. Ward, “as soon 
as I’d set my eyes upon you in the field, 
a pretty little fellow, jumping and shout- 
ing, 1 loved you so as nothing could be 
like it.” 

Lancy did not appear to notice the ap- 
pealing tone in which this was said, he 
went on, — 

“It is only of late years since I have 
gone on so that they could not have me 
with them, that I have felt I was becom- 
ing less and less to them all, and Don 
John more and more.” 

“ But you had me,” she repeated. 

“Yes,” he answered, with unconscious 
indifference ; and when he saw presently 
that tears were dropping on her hand, so 
that she could not see her work, he said 
fretfully, — 

“ Oh, mamma, don’t.” 

“T often think you don’t care for me a 
bit,” she replied, with the short, sobbing 
sigh of a sick heart. 

“TI feel so weak,” said poor Lancy, try- 
ing to put off a discussion. “Isn’t it 
time I had my stuff?” 

She got up and poured him out his 
tonic, and as she handed it him she wert 
on, — 

“You've often made me feel, in par- 
ticular of late, that you’re only willing 
I should live with you because it’s a 
conveniency to yourself.” 

“Don’t cry, mamma,” said Lancy, a 
little touched. 

“ ]’d rather by half that you’d reproach 
me and tell me it’s all my own fault (if 
you'd be like a son to me at other times) 
than treat me so cold as you do.” 

“ You'll not love me so well when you 
know all,” Lancy began, but he stopped 
short, for his conscience, and even his 
heart told him that this would make no 
difference. 

She hardly heeded; taking his self- 
accusation merely for an acknowledg- 
ment of gaming debts, and delinquencies 

et more to be deplored but not punisha- 
ble by any haman law. 

“ Besides,” he went on, much more 
gently, “what would be the good of re- 
proaching you with its being your own 
fault? Why, that is what makes you feel 
it so keenly and be so bitter about it. 
Mother was not bitter; I am sure she did 
not feel it half so much. You have had 
the worst of it every way. But anyhow I 
am not the fellow that has any right to 





find fault. I could not have had more if 
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I had been their own son, and if I had 
not been yours you could hardly have had 
less.” 

“It’s true. 
it.” 

“ And I am often sorry for you.” 

Still the remonstrance, though said 
gently, was not to her mind. She went 
on, having checked her tears, — 

“ But as you never doubt I’m your 
mother, no more than I do, I wonder you 
don’t love me more.” 

“T like you. Well, I love you as well 
as I can,” said Lancy fretfully. 

“I’m often afraid that when you get 
better you'll be off again, and leave your 
poor mother. It will break my heart as 
sure as can be if you do.” ° 

“T promise you that I never will.” 

“They'll invite you to stay at the 
house for change of air—I know they 
will — and then you'll forget me again.” 

“TI do not think Don John will ever let 
me go there again.” 

“What! set himself up against you! 
and pretend to order you?” 

“And if he does allow it, I am not 
sure that I shall think I ought to go.” 

“ You speak quite solemn, my Lancy!” 
she exclaimed, looking at him with alarm. 

“But you'll stand by me, I have no 
doubt,” continued Lancy ; “and I begin to 
think, mamma, that I have behaved badly 
to you. I’m pleased (now I consider it), 
to know that it’s natural you should be 
fond of me. I don’t mind kissing you—” 

Remarkable speech, but quite to her 
mind; he raised himself up, and turned 
his hollow cheek to her. 

He had always greatly objected to her 
bestowing on him this form of caress. 
There he drew the line. 

Mrs. Ward rose, and carefully drying 
her face with her handkerchief availed 
herself of the present gracious proposal. 
She kissed him; and he kissed her, 
almost for the first time, and then, ex- 
hausted, laid himself down to rest, and to 
consider. 

He had hitherto so much despised her ; 
she had proved herself to be a mean and 
sordid person, without principle, and in- 
deed without common honesty; still she 
was a great deal better than himself, as 
he now discovered. 

When he was a little better he asked 
her to read him a chapter in the Bible. It 
was characteristic of Lancy, now that he 
felt himself to be much changed, that he 
should ihink of this Bible-reading as 
likely to improve her; for his own part he 
was improved. 


I have had the worst of 
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She took the book, but she turned white 
even to the lips. “ You don’t think you’re 
going to die, my only dear.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“ This seems like it though.” 

“ We were always brought up to think 
a great deal of the Bible,” said Lancy, 
“they were always teaching us things in 
it.” 

“ But you told me you hated those puri- 
tanic ways.” 

“TI did then; but now those things 
comfort me, and seem to do me good.” 

“Oh, well, if it’s only that, my Lancy, 
and if you’re sure you’re not going to 
die.” Thereupon she found the place 
he mentioned and read to him for some 
time. 

“ And what did you think of it?” asked 
Lancy, not without a certain gentleness, 
as she closed the book. He had chosen 
chapters that he thought might be useful 
to her. 

“TI was so taken up with thinking of 
your poor father, I could not attend to the 
reading much.” 

“Oh, what about my father?” 

“When he was on his death-bed he 
asked me to read to him just as you did; 
I was that terrified that I ran down to 
the lodger below us. ‘ Mercy, Mrs. Aird,’ 
said she, ‘what now? how white you 
look!’ so I told her. She was a play- 
actress of the lower sort, and not a good- 
living woman; in short, Lancy didn’t like 
my having anything to say to her. ‘I 
cannot do it,’ said I, ‘it frightens me 
so.’ ‘Nonsense,’ said she, ‘1’ll go and 
read to him as soon as look at him; he 
will die none the sooner for it.’ Well, 
if that woman didn’t go up as bold as 
brass and read to him, as if she’d been a 
saint. He died the day after.” 

“It was of decline, was it not?” 

“Yes, my Lancy.” 

“ Did his cough sound like mine ?” 

“ Don’t say such heart-breaking things 
to me ; you'll be all right soon.” 

“ But did it?” 

“ Well, it did.” 

“ There now, you need not cry. As the 
‘play-actress’ said, / shall die none the 
sooner for knowing this.” 

“ What with you making me read the 
Bible to you, and then talking about your 
poor father, you’ve quite overcome me,” 
she exclaimed, starting up, and she went 
into her little bedroom to recover her- 
self, for Lancy hated a scene. 

And almost as she went out, the other 
mother came in, and Don John behind 
her. 
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She came in calm, tender, observant, 
and sat down beside his couch, taking 
him in her arms, and holding his head 
with her hand for a minute upon her 
bosom. 

“Mother,” said Lancy, “I am_ not 
worthy that you should come to me.” 

She did not contradict him, but re- 
leasing one hand, wiped away her quiet 
tears. 

“] have never been worthy of you — 
never,” continued Lancy. “And all my 
faults and my sins against you and father 
seem much worse now that I feel how I 
have sinned against God.” She arranged 
his pillows again and let him lie down on 
them. 

Don John had been looking out of the 
window, he now came forward to say, 
“ Father and mother know nothing about 
your last three months — excepting that 
you have been very ill.” 

“ And that you wished to go to America 
without taking leave of us,” put in the 
mother. Oh, what a small delinquency 
for her to know of! 

“1 am afraid, indeed I feel sure, that if 
we did know how you have been conduct- 
ing yourself, we should be much hurt, 
perhaps displeased — but Don John (and 
we have trusted him in this) — Don John 
thinks it best we never should know.” 

Lancy and Don John looked at one an- 
other, the old bond was just as strong as 
ever that bound them, but it had never 
been one that seemed to admit of any deep 
sense of obligation. They were both 
lucky fellows if the one could get the 
other out of a scrape, and save the par- 
ents from disgrace and pain. 

“Tam afraid it will be a long time be- 
fore you are well enough to go back to 
your situation,” she said tenderly. 

“Yes, mother,” was all he answered. 

“Will Mr. Cottenham wait all that 
time?” she next asked. So far as she 
knew, Mr. Cottenham was not aware of 
Lancy’s intention of going to America, 
and this had been prevented by illness. 

Lancy could not answer. 

“ Mother,” said Don John, “ I have seen 
Mr. Cottenhamtwice. Lancy has lost the 
situation.” 

“* Oh, but I hope he was kind?” 

“ He was kind.” 

And then she began to talk tohim. A 
deep sense of the presence, nearness, and 
love of God had gradually grown up in 
her heart. Sorrow had been the earthly 
cause of this. She had dwelt long in the 

resence of a great doubt. It had first 

ecome sweet to her to feel that God 
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knew which of these was her own son, 
and then opening her heart so fully to 
both of them, she had begun to think of 
them as both God’s sons, and to perceive 
that he was giving the one who was not 
hers very unusual blessings, care, guardi- 
anship from evil, love, prayer, teaching, 
warnings. It was true that one of the 
two had persistently turned away and 
done evil, but she believed firmly that the 
same God who had turned sorrow of hers 
into blessings for him, would certainly go 
on with him. The last stroke of bitter- 
ness had been dealt to her when the other 
mother, angry at some lordly airs of Don 
John’s, when he was indignant at a base 
thing which Lancy had done, had dared to 
tell both the young men their story; and 
her own, as she had long known him to 
be, had come home, and fallen ill, and 
almost broken his heart. 

But how much more truly he had been 
her own, and his father’s, ever since! 
How much more fully than ever before 
she had now become able to sympathize 
in her husband’s religious life, and receive 
and partake of those consolations that he 
offered to his son! She deeply loved 
Lancy still; we do love those whom we 
have been so good to. She talked to him, 
and Lancy answered her humbly, and 
with what seemed very true penitence ; 
but that he had been so lately hunted by 
the police, in hiding among the lowest of 
the low, and within an hour of being 
taken up to be tried for felony, she never 
dreamed. 

When she rose to go away — “I sup- 
pose you send your love to your father, 
and all of them,” she said. Lancy darted 
a look at Don John, which said as plainly 
as possible, “ May I?” 

She saw this, and saw the nod of assent 
given. Then Lancy said, “ Yes, mother.” 
She had just been going to add, “ And of 
course as soon as you are fit to be moved, 
you will come and stay with us till you 
are well again.” But the sight of this 
permission, asked and given, arrested her. 
She put her gloves on, considering all the 
time, then took leave of him, and went her 
way. 
Don John soon obseryed that his 
mother was displeased. He knew she had 
noticed that Lancy all through the inter- 
view had seemed to look to him for guid- 
ance, and had got it. Don John was not 
penitent of course, but he knew that he 
had got into a scrape. 

His mother presently said, “ I meant to 
ask poor Lancy whether he could come 
down to us to-morrow, but I did not care 
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to hear you answer for him, and tell him 
whether he could or not.” 

Don John pondered. He and Lancy 
had already discussed this very question. 
Miss Jenny had never been inside * the 
house” in her life, and he could easily 
keep out of the fields. Besides, though 
looking wretchedly ill and thin, he was 
like his old self, not like the poor disfig- 
ured creature whom she had helped to 
nurse. When first they both talked of 
this, and Lancy pointed out that Miss 
Jenny would not recognize him, he was 
surprised to observe that, as to his going 
again to the house, Don John made still 
the same demur. 

“Tam nota felon!” Lancy exclaimed, 
rather bitterly ; “that you should look as 
if you thought my presence would be a 
disgrace.” 

“No; because it takes two parties to 
make a felon —the criminal and the law. 
You have done your part, the whole of it, 
it is the law that has not, and therefore 
you are not a felon.” 

Lancy quailed a little. He had not 
been arrested, he had not been in the 
dock, his name and antecedents had not 
been published in the newspapers, his 
adoptive family had not been put to 
shame. He seemed to himself to be in- 
deed a sinner, and in need of God’s for- 

iveness, but to be, somehow, nothing 
ike such a sinner as if the law had found 
him out, and had taken its course. 

“I do not wish to excuse myself,” he 
began, “and I owe it to you that I can 
hold up my head among my fellow-crea- 
tures ; but if I am not to hold up my bead, 
how am I the better?” 

And now Mrs. Johnstone was hurt, dis- 
pleased in fact. She knew nothing of the 
facts of the crime, of the hiding, of the 
giving up on Don John’s part of the three 
thousand pounds. 

“His coming to us, poor fellow, is of 
course a matter for your father to décide, 
not for you,” she remarked. “ It was in- 
deed very wrong of him to break away 
from us, as he has done. I cannot quite 
understand why he should have wished to 
go to America, having a good situation, 
and so kind a person to work under as 
Mr. Cottenham; but it is net for you to 
judge him, my dear, and if your father is 
inclined to forgive and have him home 
for a time, you will of course acquiesce, 
and I hope I shall never see such evi- 
dence of his being subservient to your 
wishes as I have seen to-day. I know 
you are allowing him what he lives upon, 

Bt <n ” 
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“ But that’s a mere trifle,’ Don John 
put in here, for the attack was unex- 
pected and he did not know how to meet 
it. 

“That you should be in the least hard 
or unjust towards him I cannot bear to 
think.” 

No answer. 

“Still less that such a feeling as jeal- 
ousy should — no, I do not think it, and 
the more because you have no reason.” 

Still no answer. 

“It isa long time now since that la- 
mentable affair —— ” 

_ Don John’s face appeared to ask a ques- 
tion. 

“Of the ring,” she continued; “and 
since that he has been I fear little better 
than the poor prodigal ; but, my very dear 
son, though your father has lost so much 
that it would sound unreal if he were to 
say what that father said, yet so far as 
love, approval, trust and pride go, we may 
truly say each of us, ‘Ad/ that J have is 
thine.” 

Don John’s face was almost a blank. 
She knew all its expressions. He did 
not intend her to find out what he 
thought. 

“ But I must not be hard upon you, my 
dear,” she went on; “youth is naturally 
severe.” 

To this general proposition Don John 
expressed neither assent nor dissent; 
but he presently said, in a somewhat con- 
strained fashion, — 

“JT have never been jealous of poor 
Lancy — never.” 

Just then the train ran into their sta- 
tion; some of the home party were in it, 
and they all walked through the fields to- 
gether; but in a few minutes Don John 
turned back, and sent a telegram to Lan- 
cy, — 

““If you are invited to come here, pray 
make no objection ; accept at once.” 

Don John was already in the midst of 
trouble about money. It had been diffi- 
cult to get the three thousand pounds for 
Lancy without his father’s knowledge, he 
now wanted seven hundred more; for to 
debts to that amount Lancy now con- 
fessed; and he was daily liable to be 
arrested. These creditors had to be 
called upon and appeased, some were 
paid, some had advances made them on 
account. A farm, in order to meet these 
demands, had been already mortgaged. 
Don John did not feel even yet that he 
could trust to the truth of Lancy’s repent- 
ance. He feared that if he came again 
to “the house,” other creditors might ap- 
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pear, and claimants of no very creditable 
kind might dun him under Mrs. John- 
stone’s eyes. He had expressed this fear, 
Lancy had earnestly declared that he had 
no other debts than those he had named. 
Don John hoped this was true, but he 
must now take the risk of its being false, 
and if it was they would all have to abide 
the consequences. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

“ | THINK after all,’? Charlotte had said, 
“T had better give you that kiss.” So 
she gave it. It was asister’s kiss, and he 
knew it. 

And she was so kind, so true, so help- 
ful to Don John. They were comrades, 
friends, and conspirators again. They 
had a sad and damaging secret in their 
sole keeping, and held the family honor 
in their own hands. And Naomi’s affair 
went on prosperously ; and Mr. Johnstone 
in a great degree recovered his health, 
so that constant companionship was not 
needful for him; but Mrs. Johnstone had 
not yet talked to Charlotte, and Charlotte 
held Don John remote. 

Charlotte was so beautiful! But a 
young man’s love not uncommonly is beau- 
tiful. It is a way she has. 

Lancy had his invitation, and accepted 
it. He was very weak still, had still a 
hollow cough, and used to lie on the sofa 
in the drawing-room, or in the old play- 
room, and he too perceived that Charlotte 
was beautiful, and he liked to be in the 
same room with her, and observe her say- 
ings and doings. 

The same Charlotte, talking about 
things that so many people cared for not 
one straw, and bestowing on them the 
most impassioned feeling and sincere in- 
terest. 

And once when “ mother” entered the 
room, he saw her come to a pause, and 
regard themall, and especially regard him, 
with a certain attention. Why? And 
then she quietly went out of the room, 
again looking as if lost in thought. 

It must be something they had been 
saying, and yet how could it be? 

The girls had been laughing at Don 
John because they said he was such a 
complete John Bull, and he had justified 
himself, had even confessed to a conscious 
wish to keep up the old style and form of 
patriotism. He would like, if he could, 
still to believe that one Englishman could 
beat three Frenchmen. ‘As to slavery,” 
he went on, “I hate to hear the old En- 
glish horror of it made game of. ‘Down 
with it at once, sir,’ as nurse said to Fred 
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the other morning, when she brought him 
the black dose, ‘for the longer you look 
at it the worse it is.’” 

Fred, a great fellow of eighteen, made 
a sulky rejoinder: how came Don John 
to know anything about his physic? 

No, it could not be their talk which the 
mother had noticed. In about a quarter 
of an hour she came in again, and sat 
down in her own corner on the sofa, tak- 
ing up her knitting. 

She still appeared to notice them all, 
and Lancy felt that he must not look at 
Charlotte so much. 

Charlotte and Don John were talking 
and arguing playfully, as of old, only that 
Don John treated her remarks with more 
deference. There was nothing to interest 
Lancy in the conversation, but he listened 
idly, because the mother did. 

“Poetry! What! poetry, our finest 
English endowment! poetry destined to 
become a lost art! Surely, Charlotte, you 
cannot think that?” 

“Not destined to decline at once, but 
in the course of years. The first move 
has been made already... We have begun 
to admire the wrong thing.” 

“ Other arts have been lost certainly.” 

“And why? Partly, I think, because 
we try so many experiments; it is not 
enough to have perfection. What could 
be more beautiful than an old seventy-gun 
ship, or a wooden, full-rigged merchant 
ship, or a sloop?” 

“ But we do not want our ships only for 
their beauty.” 

““No; and yet we came nearer to the 
Creator’s work when we made our finest 
sailing-ships than man ever came be- 
fore.” 

“Nearer than when he built the Par- 
thenon? ” 

“Oh, yes; there is almost the same 
difference as between a lily anda nautilus. 
The Parthenon is beautiful and station- 
ary, but ships are beautiful, and they can 
move.” 

“It does seem as if the ship of the 
future was to be like a giant polony, ora 
vulgar imitation of a turbot, with horns 
fuming out blackness on his back. But, 
as I think I remarked before, we do not 
want ships only for their beauty.” 

“No.” 

“And so we change them to gather 
speed, or to get power, or to save expen- 
diture.” 

“ And we do want poetry for its beauty, 
you mean. Yes, only for its beauty; for 
its moral power over us—its teaching, 
comforting, and elevating power all de- 
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pend on its beauty. We know all this, 
and yet things come to pass.” 

“Nothing particular is coming to pass 
that I can see, excepting that just lately 
some poets and people: who think they 
are poets are getting excessively ingen- 
ious. The French never had much poetry 
in them, but they were exceedingly in- 
genious, as the old Italians were. And 
this sort of thing is being naturalized 
here. Is there any danger in it?” 

“Yes; because it makes the form of so 
much more consequence than the spirit, 
that it will end in taking the writing of | 
verse out of the hands of the poets, and 
we shall end by admiring ingenious, art- 
ful rhymes more than a wonderful or 
splendid thought.” 

“T should have thought a poet, if there 
was anything in him, would have been 
able to write even in that style.” 

“But not better than an ingenious 
scholar. The future poets will be born 
in chains, and they used, especially in 
England, to be born free. It will surely 
be a great disadvantage to be born under 
the Sendslen of a culture of the wrong 
sort.” 

“ Well, I pity the poet of the future: he 
will have to look out.” 

“ The more art the less nature. I think 
the poet of the future will be like a wild 
bird in a handsome cage. He will beat 
his wings against the wires instead of 
singing. And as all these old formal and 
difficult descriptions of verse come in, the 
themes must be carefully chosen to suit 
them. Lyrical poetry with us has always 
been rather a wild thing: now we seem 
inclined to tame it. The French partridge 
,ou know has nearly exterminated the 

nglish. So I think the French and 
Italian forms, in which we can only after 
all write a finer kind of vers de société, 
will prevail to smother the English lyric.” 

“ Well,” said Lancy, who did not care 
a straw for poetry, “then let them, if they 
can; we have got more poetry already 
written than we know what to do with.” 

“1 shouldn’t wonder,” answered Don 
John, “and so we begin to want a change; 
but I must say, Charlotte, that I think the 
indications you speak of are very few and 
faint.” 

“ Like the straw which shows the way 
of the wind.” 

Mrs. Johnstone was at the door by this 
time. Lancy had felt sure that she would 
leave the room when this discussion be- 
gan to flag, for he knew whom she would 
call to follow her. 
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He was right! 

“ Aunt Estelle.” 

“T want you, dear one.” 

Charlotte got up, and the door was shut 
after them. The glorious soft orange of 
the sunset was reflected only on the red 
carpet, and on the pale blue sofa. Char- 
lotte’s white gown was what it had rested 
on so beautifully, and her absence made 
everything look dull. 

It came to Lancy almost as an inspira- 
tion that he himself was to be the theme 
of “mother’s ” discourse with Charlotte; 
that he had looked a good deal at Char- 
lotte, and that “mother” did not care 
that he should. 

He was a little nettled. She was quite 
needlessly careful! It was true he fre- 
oy forgot what a bad fellow he had 
been,’ but then he only forgot what she 
had never known. Lancy thought a good 
deal about this during the evening and 
the next day; but Charlotte did not seem 
to avoid him; she played to him in the 
morning, and in the afternoon she took 
her share of reading aloud to him with 
Naomi. 

Charlotte generally wore white ; either 
the sunshine was clearer or her gown was 
even whiter than usual that afternoon, for 
as she passed down the garden grass walk 
she looked like a pillar of snow. She 
gathered a red ad oe and went to the 
green gate, and leaning her elbows on it 
looked out. 

Some thought, both sweet and strange 
to her, was lying at her heart, its evidence 
seemed to give a brooding beauty to her 
eyes, and she pouted slightly, as she 
often did when she was lost in cogitation. 

So she was looking when Don John 
came up the field. His father went into 
the house by the usual entrance, but he, 
remarking her, came on and approached 
her as she leaned on the gate. 

And she was so quiet, that though she 
looked at him, he wanted to partake of 
the joy of her presence as she was, rather 
than to accost her and make her move. 
He stood for the moment on one side of 
the gate and she on the other. It was 
such a slight affair, only three green rails 
and a latch. 

Here he had first discovered her to be 
his love, and that on her answer to this 
hung his destiny. 

The folds of her white robe were not 
stirred by any wind, all was as still as a 
dream. She had the rosebud between 
_ hands, and she touched it with her 
ips. 

He had drawn off his glove when first 
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he marked her, for sometimes when they 
met if he held out his hand she would 
= hers into it unaware. Now, he hardly 

new by what impulse he took off his hat 
too, and laid it on the grass. What was 
she thinking of? what did this mean? 
The rosebud was at her lips again, her 
shining eyes looked into his, and she 
said, “ Dearest, shall I put this into your 
coat ?” 

It was such an astonishment. “Let 
me kiss it first,” he stammered, for he 
could hardly think this real. How could 
any young man so much in love have been 
so unready! 

Her hands were busy for a moment 
with the breast of his coat. “I might 
envy the rose if you did,” she whispered ; 
and when he had kissed her, she put her 
arms round his neck and returned the 
kiss. 

How sudden and how vast a change! 

But nothing, when one has it, appears 
so natural as delight. 

They went through the garden together, 
hand in hand, and when Charlotte had 
said, “ Aunt Estelle has told me all the 
story,” there seemed to be nothing more 
to explain, and nothing so sweet as si- 
lence; for it was manifest to both that 
the world was their own —a new world 
not learned, and unexplored. 

How can one utter the world? 

No, “silence is golden,” for at least it 
does this marvellous new world no wrong. 

During dinner the musing, ecstatic 
silence was hardly broken at all. 

In the course of the evening they began 
to consider how anything so remarkable 
as their love could be communicated to 
the family. They need not have troubled 
themselves, everybody knew. Even Mas- 
ter Fred, who generally stood upon his 
dignity, was not above stopping in the 
corridor that night to bestow upon his 
elder brother a neat and carefully mod- 
elled wink, and a very large smile—a 
smile in fact that spread over his face 
almost from ear to ear. 

A chuckling, rolling sound burst from 
the young gentleman’s chest. It was as 
if a small earthquake heaved when it was 
young. 

He darted into his room and hastily 
bolted his door, his usual way when he 
had been “cheeky,” for when that cere- 
mony had been forgotten, Don John not 
unfrequently burst it open and threw at 
him anything that came to hand. 

Once or twice he had _ elaborately 
screwed him in, so that, as Mary said, — 

“If the fruit-ladder had not been long 
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enough to let him out the next morning, 
he must have been fed through the key- 
hole.” 

But such are the ordinary ways of 
brothers when one is several years older 
than the other, and they are as these were, 
pretty good friends. 

And Lancy knew. Somehow or other 
he thought it was rather unfair, — and 
yet he was very much improved. On the 
whole he was very penitent. When he 
came to review and consider matters, he 
did not see how if they had known all, 
they could have let him win Charlotte. 
And next he considered that there was 
reason enough against such a thing even 
in what they did know. This was a great 
advance to be made by such a young man 
as Lancy. Another advance was his not 
being afraid of his father’s advice and 
prayers, he liked them. 

But his visit to “the house” was a 
great anxiety to Don John, and even to 
himself. He felt that he was always lia- 
ble to be hunted up by those who had 
known him as John Ward, and to whom 
he had owed small sums. Little bills 
might have been forgotten. His parents 
might yet know of his dreadful disgrace ; 
and the fear of this, no less than his true 
penitence, left him on the whole humble 
and thankful. 

So several weeks went on, and at last 
it was decided that Lancy should take a 
sea-voyage as the best chance of perfectly 
restoring his health, and that his “ mam- 
ma” of course should accompany him. 
Mr. Johnstone found funds for this, and 
Don John arranged it. They were to go 
to Tasmania. And somehow Mrs. John- 
stone felt, and yet could give no actual 
reason for it, that Lancy did not intend 
to return to his own country, and Don 
John did not intend that he should. 

Lancy was an old traveller, he thought 
nothing of the voyage; and yet when he 
went away from “the house,” taking leave 
of them all, he betrayed, for the first time 
in his life, very deep emotion. It was 
impossible he could stay; not even Don 
John knew that as well as he did. And 
yet it was bitter to turn himself out of 
paradise. 

He felt how much dearer they all and 
every one of them were, than the poor 
woman whose all he was, and who was to 
go with him more because he needed her 
services than because he cared for her 
companionship. 

She, too, was much improved. She 
had been told all by Don John. She 
knew the extreme difficulty with which he ~ 
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had found money to pay Lancy’s bills, 
and yet how he had refused to let Mr. 
Johnstone know anything. 

She blushed for Lancy over some of 
these bills, and felt that it was like moth- 
er, like son. He was untrustworthy, dis- 
honest, and deceitful, as she had been. 

Don John was the soul of honor and 
uprightness. She sank in her own esteem 
when he came near her —and yet he was 
rather kind too. 

In the course of a few more weeks all 
was ready. 

The two mothers went on board, and 
Don John was there and Mr. Johnstone. 
Then while these and Lancy went over 
the ship, the one mother wept and said 
to the other that she hoped she would for- 

ive her. 

“ My husband, Collingwood, has said 
to me many a time that our having been 
suffered to plant such a doubt in you was 
enough to make you feel almost as if the 
ways of Providence were hard.” 

he sobbed. 

“T did almost feel something like that 
at first,” was the answer. “ But I’ve got 
my own, and the doubts and distress have 
long been over.” 

“ Ay,” was the answer, “and you’ve had 
all the good and innocent years of the 
other too. I never had him back till I 
knew he would be a misery and a dis- 
grace to me.” 

“You speak too strongly,” said Mrs. 
Johnstone. “ Poor Lancy is very much 
improved.” 

“But I’ve brought it all on myself,” 
sobbed Mrs. Ward. .“I own it; I hum- 
bly ask your pardon. I’ve had my pun- 
ishment.” 

“] do forgive you.” 

“It is but reason you should, for we 
both know you’ve got your own. But 
even if it was not so, why still you’ve got 
the best of it. It is not so; but if it was, 
I should have given you my good child and 
got your bad one.” 

es; I have felt that too; but you 
must not think that any distressing doubt 
remains. A mother’s instinct, both in 
cag heart and mine, soon grew too strong 
or any mistake to be possible.” 
“ So they parted friends, and even with a 
iss. 

It was Christmas when Lancy sailed. 
That was a pleasant winter, even Naomi 
did not think it long. She saw her lover 
frequently, and she was to be married in 
March. 

She knew by this time, because her 
mother had told her, from whom was to 
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come her dower, and Fred knew at whose 
instance and whose charges he was to go 
to Oxford that his really brilliant talents 
might have scope. And Mr. Johnstone, 
feeling easy as tosome matters which had 
weighed on his mind, improved again in 
health, so that it was a very cheerful win- 
ter for them all. 

And Charlotte was brought to say, after 
much persuasion, that the double-blos- 
somed cherry was her favorite flower, and 
most appropriate for a bridal. Charlotte 
was very demure. Sometimes she held 
Don John remote; their engagement, in 
short, by no means went on according to 
its beginning. But her mother was to 
come over that spring for six months, and 
he thought he knew what for. 

There was not half so much crying at 
Naomi’s wedding as at Marjorie’s. They 
were said to behave extremely well, and 
the children from the houses strewed the 
aisles and the church path with yellow 
and white and purple crocuses. 

As they all stood in the porch to see 
Naomi off, she said when she came down 
the steps and saw Charlotte standing by 


Don John, — 
“Be good to him, Charlotte. There’s 
but she 


nobody like our Don John.” 

Charlotte’s dimple came, 
blushed. In a minute or two the bride 
was gone, and the whole party excepting 
herself, Don John and his mother ha 
rushed back into the house to the dining- 
room windows to watch the carriage as it 
turned up the road. 

These stood yet in the porch. The 
mother and Charlotte on the upper step 
and Don John on the lower. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Johnstone, smiling, 
though tears were in her eyes, “ there’s 
nobody like our Don John.” 

Her hand was on his shoulder. 

“Oh, mother,” he exclaimed, turning 
and looking at them, “if you didn’t all 
make so much of a fellow —— ” 

“Charlotte would not need telling to 
be good to him, is that it?” she inquired. 

“On the contrary,” said Charlotte, “ if 
his merits were not so frequently set be- 
fore me I might never have found them 
out.” 

She laughed, and her blue eyes danced. 
How lovely she looked in all her fair 
adornments ! 

“That was a very unkind speech,” said 
the mother, smiling. “You must say 
something to make up for it.” 

“Yes, to please you, Aunt Estelle!” 
said Charlotte demurely. Then she 
pursed up her rosy mouth, and first be- 
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stowing on him a kiss under his mother’s 
eyes she said, “ There’s nobody like our 
Don John, and I always think so.” 

Our Don Fohn. He was always to be 
theirs ; first their joy and then their com- 
fort, next their aid, and in the course of 
years all they had of honor and distinc- 
tion. 

And yet, after all—though in this 
world they were never to know it, though 
he was bound to them by more than com- 
mon dues of service done, and love be- 
stowed —after all, this was the carpen- 
ter’s son; and that Lancy, who but for 
him would more than once have been their 
sorrow and their disgrace, he was the true 
Don John. But he was to trouble them 
no more forever. He was cast upon “the 
mercy of the Most Merciful.” He was 
quiet in the keeping of the sea. 


From Temple Bar. 
QUAKERISM IN IRELAND. 


QUAKERISM decays fast; but must al- 
ways be interesting, for its founders were 
in advance of their time, and had a firm 
grasp of some eternal truths which are 


even now not fully received. Robert 
Barclay, the great theologian of the soci- 
ety, learned in Roman and Genevan con- 
troversy, declares that 


all killing, banishment, fining, imprisoning, 
and other such things, with which men are 
afflicted, for the alone exercise of their con- 
science, or difference in worship or opinion, 
proceedeth from the spirit of Cain the mur- 
derer, and is contrary to the truth; provided 
always, that no man under the pretence of 
conscience, prejudice his neighbor in his life 
or estate, etc. 


Remarkable words in a book addressed 
to Charles II. Men of peace have been 
——7 useful in a country which has 
suffered so much from violence and intol- 
erance as Ireland. 

William Edmundson, the founder of 
Irish Quakerism, was born in 1627 at 
Little Musgrove, in Westmoreland. The 
youngest of six children, he was left an 
orphan at eight years of age. The babes 
in the wood were not much worse treated 
by their uncle, but no tragic results fol- 
lowed. William was bound to a joiner at 
York, where he had spiritual experiences 
like those of Bunyan. “At public wor- 
ship in the steeple-houses, at times, the 
, Lord’s judgments would seize upon me 

heavily.” Neither parson nor congrega- 
tion could give him the consolation he 
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sought. After this, he served the Parlia- 
ment in arms, and went with Cromwell to 
Scotland, In his tent at night, ponder- 
ing on hair-breadth ’scapes, the soldier 
was troubled by many misgivings; but 
his practical nature prevailed, and he 
continued to follow the drum, or, in his 
own language, to fly from judgment, until 
after the crowning victory of Worcester. 
Two Quakeresses, preaching in the mar- 
ket-place at Chesterfield, first attracted 
his attention. The rector, with the aid 
of several parishioners, roughly silenced 
them; “but I,” says the future religious 
leader, “ loved to hear of the women, and 
hated his behavior towards them.” He 
showed a readiness to take their part with 
his fists, and in later days expressed no 
remorse for this. 

Having left the army and married a 
Derbyshire girl, Edmundson began to 
trade with Ireland, where his brother, 
also a soldier, was quartered. They 
“promised great matters to themselves 
and religion besides;” but the first ven- 
ture failed, and William afterwards re- 
joiced that he had not been laden with 
the thick clay of worldly prosperity, and 
remembered with pleasure and thankful- 
ness that he had resisted the temptation 
to evade paying duties on his goods. 
About 1653 during a visit to England he 
was induced by the preaching of that 
crazy fanatic James Naylor to become a 
professed Quaker. He settled for a time 
at Lurgan. Ulster has always been in- 
flammable, and the thee and thou, and the 
undoffed hat, attracted ridicule and some- 
times stones. A still greater stumbling- 
block was the system of fixed prices, but 
its obvious advantages soon gained rec- 
ognition. English Friends began to pour 
across the Channel, meeting at first with 
many rebuffs: at Belfast, “that town of 
great profession,” but one public house 
was open to them. Even at Lurgan, Ed- 
mundson and his allies were sometimes 
beaten and hustled, but on the whole 
public opinion was with them there. 

Elizabeth Fletcher and Elizabeth Smith 
began to preach in Dublin in 1655, ad- 
dressing themselves first to the Baptists, 
but with little success. The civic au- 
thorities imprisoned them, but Richard 
Fowkes, a tailor, received them in his 
house, and they established the first 
Dublin meeting. These devout women 
were also the first Quakers to visit Cork, 
and having been joined by Edward Bur- 
rough and Francis Howgill, made rapid 
progress in Munster. Edward Cook, 





cornet in the Protector’s own troop, was 
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one of the earliest converts. ‘ New pres- 
byter is but old priest writ large,” and the 
clergy persuaded the lord deputy, Henr 
Cromwell, to send Burrough and Howgill 
back to England. The very soldiers who 
accompanied them to the ship allowed 
them to hold meetings wherever they 
went, even in Dublin. 

In spite of persecution, or because of 
it, the new doctrines spread fast. Cornet 
Cook was one of the first who preached 
them in Limerick. In that ancient Cath- 
olic stronghold there was another military 
preacher, Captain Robert Wilkinson, a 
man, we are told, with some illuminations, 
but lacking divine light to mortify the 
carnal will, and an unprofitable intermed- 
dler in spiritual matters. One day, while 
he was speaking in full meeting, Abraham 
Newbold stood up and exclaimed, “ Ser- 
pent, be silent!” ‘The poor captain was 
carried out in a fit, and after one more 
attempt, ending in another fit, gave up 
preaching. One is not surprised to hear 
that he became foolish at the latter end 
of his days. 

Barbara Blagden, an educated woman, 
who had already suffered imprisonment 
for insisting on addressing the congrega- 
tion in Marlborough church immediately 
after service, came to Ireland, and went 
straight to the deputy, upbraiding him for 
his treatment of Burrough and Howsgill, 
and quoting Gamaliel’s opinion. Henry 
Cromwell had few prejudices, as Barbara 
perceived, but was stirred up by evil men. 
After this she suffered several short de- 
tentions, always, it seems, for insisting 
on preaching in steeple-houses. During 
a second visit to Ireland, this fiery woman 
went into.one of the superior courts in 
Dublin and exhorted the sitting judges to 
righteousness. A committal under these 
circumstances was certainly not unrea- 
sonable, but influential sympathizers were 
at hand, and she was soon released. 

In 1655 Edmundson went to England, 
and at Badgley, in Leicestershire, heard 
George Fox preach. After the meeting 
“we went into the orchard, and, kneeling 
down, he prayed. The Lord’s heavenly 
power and presence were there, and he 
was tender over me.” Armed with a 
short encyclical from Fox, Edmundson 
returned to Ireland, and worked hard to 
spread the faith. Accompanied by Rich- 
ard Clayton, he travelled through a great 
part of Ulster, preaching and posting 
papers on church doors. At Coleraine 
“the professors ” were offended, and had 
them ferried over the Bann, giving orders 
that no boat should bring them back; 
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but at Londonderry the governor became 
a convert and was very loving. Irish 
travelling was rough work in those days. 
On one occasion Edmundson escorted 
two Quakeresses, Anne Gould and Juli- 
ana Westwood, both fervent in spirit, but 
weak in body and not very brave, from 
Clough to Carrickfergus, some _ thirty 
miles. Neither would trust herself alone 
on horseback, and they rode behind him 
turn and turn about. “When we came 
in very foul way, I set them both on 
horseback, and waded myself through 
dirt and mire in my boots, holding them 
both on horseback with my hands.” 

It is very singular, and not a little 
touching, to notice how Edmundson and 
his friends saw God’s immediate hand in 
everything. Thus, when thieves attacked 
his shop, and were frightened by the noise 
of a falling shutter, “it was the word of 
the Lord;” and there are innumerable 
instances of the same kind. But some- 
times this feeling takes a less amiable 
turn. Edmundson preached against some 
strolling mountebanks, who persuaded 
the authorities to arrest him, and, on his 
attempting to continue his exhortations 
from the gaol window, to iron his leg like 
a condemned felon. 


As I sat in a heavenly exercise, I heard the 
people shout and say the man had broken his 
back. It was the man dancing on the rope, 
which broke or gave way, so that he fell on 
the pavement and was sorely hurt. 


Not a word of regret is added. When 
a certain sheriff plundered Edmundson 
and others of some cows, “it was ob- 
served his substance wasted after.” 
George Wilde, Bishop of Derry, known 
as “a great wit in the University, and a 
great wisdom in the Church,” preached 
against the Quakers, and likened them to 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. Where- 
upon Edmundson observes that “he was 
taken sick in the worship-house, carried 
to his lodging, and died having preached 
his last sermon against the Lord’s people 
and servants, who truly fear him.” 

Sometimes Edmundson is a close and 
conscious imitator of St. Paul. At Bel- 
turbet the provost set him in the stocks, 
but the people demanded his release. 


The provost came and opened the stocks, 
bidding me take out my leg. I told him no, 
for he had made me a spectacle to the people, 
and I knew no law that [ had broken; but let 
him take out my leg that put it in it. Upon 
which he opened the stocks with one hand, 
and took my leg out with the other. His name 
was Richard West. 
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There was a garrison at Belturbet, and 
the commandant condoled with Edmund- 
son on the hard treatment he had received. 
The pitiless Quaker merely remarked 
that he was worse than the heathen 
Claudius Lysias, who had rescued the 
apostle with a band of soldiers. 

The Protector’s great mind soon 
grasped the fact that the Quakers were 
not dangerous, and they were included in 
the general proclamation of liberty of con- 
science. The officiousness of petty au- 
thority still led to short detentions, and it 
must be owned that clergymen had some 
cause for anger with men who would 
preach in their steeple-houses. Nor 
were judges likely to be prejudiced in 
favor of prisoners who with provoking 
calmness called them persecutors, unjust 
dealers, and horrible hypocrites. 

During the confusion which followed 
Oliver’s death, the Quakers suffered some 
persecution. Edmundson was imprisoned 
at Cavan, where he nearly died of the 
turf-smoke with which the other prison- 
ers, who were “used to the like in their 
cabins,” filled the gaol. All travellers in 
Ireland, from Fynes Morrison down- 
wards, have noticed the indifference of 


the Irish to turf-smoke, in spite of the|4 


blindness caused by it. At the Restora- 
tion a violent persecution took place, and 
Edmundson, who had removed from 
Ulster to Rosenallis in the Queen’s 
County, was imprisoned at Maryborough 
with many other friends. Meetings were 
dispersed, and much violence used. Re- 
fusing to swear was everywhere treated 
asacrime. The Quakers would not pay 
tithes or “steeple-house rates,” and the 
triumphant bishops were in no merciful 
mood. Gore of Waterford, remembered 
for the useful building-fund which he be- 
queathed to his diocese, was particularly 
hard on the Quakers. Goods were harshly 
distrained, but this was strictly legal. 
Cruel imprisonments were general on 
slight pretence, or on no pretence at all. 
Occasionally Quakers were set in the 
stocks, or beaten barbarously, and at 
least one case of torture is recorded, but 
it does not appear that any Friend actually 
died in Ireland for conscience’ sake. In- 
deed the severities of the Anglican bish- 
ops in Ireland were a joke to those of the 
New England Puritans. 

In 1669 William Penn visited Ireland 
on business connected with his father’s 
Irish estates. At Cork he was im- 
prisoned with other Quakers by the mayor, 
on the strength of a proclamation issued 
nine years before, against the fifth-mon- 
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archy men. Penn appealed to the presi- 
dent of Munster, Lord Orrery, better 
known by his earlier title of Broghill. 
Orrery was well qualified to understand 
his arguments in favor of toleration, and 
especially one addressed to himself. 


The acquaintance [wrote Penn] you have 
had with other countries, must needs have fur- 
nished you with this infallible observation, 
that diversities of faith and worship contribute 
not to the disturbance of any place, where 
moral uniformity is barely requisite to preserve 
the peace. 


This courtly founder of a Quaker 
republic does not scruple to use the titles 
of my lord, and your lordship. Orrery re- 
leased Penn, ond always did what he could 
for Friends. Some small officials and 
some country parsons continued to per- 
secute, but men of the world saw that the 
disciples of Fox were not only harmless, 
but useful. One powerful patron was the 
Earl of Mountrath, who, as Sir Charles 
Coote, has a rather bad name for ferocity. 
Another was Orrery’s kinsman Michael 
Boyle, successively Archbishop of Dublin, 
and of Armagh. 


Heaven [said this enlightened primate] is a 
uiet place —there no quarrels are ; and re- 
ligion is a holy and peaceable thing, which 
excites to piety and charity, but not to strife 
or debate. 


Sir William Petty, one of the most 
able and subtle men of his time, but 
wholly wanting in faith or enthusiasm, dis- 
misses the sect in six lines. 


The Quakers salute not by uncovering the 
head, speak to one another in the second per- 
son and singular number; as for magistracy 
and arms, they seem to hold with the Anabap- 
tists of Germany and Holland; they pretend 
to a possibility of perfection, like the Papists ; 
as for other tenets, ’tis hard to fix them, or to 
understand what things they mean by their 
words, 


Edmundson seidom launched into ex- 
travagance, and his imperturbable temper 
often gave him the advantage over his 
adversary. When at home in the Queen’s 
County, George Clapham, rector of 
Mountmellick, was his rancorous foe, but 
Mountrath protected him. One of his 
numerous journeys was to Londonderry, 
where he wore his hat in the cathedral, 
until removed by the bell-ringer, and when 
the bishop had done preaching, called 
on the people to repent, for that the Lord 
would bring a scourge on them, and scale 
their walls without a ladder. He after- 
wards claimed the fulfilment of this proph- 
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siege. Going to the episcopal palace after 
dinner, the word of the Lord came to him 
on the staircase, saying, “I will make 
thee as a wall of brass.” When he en- 
tered, the bishop rose, put off his hat, and 
met him with many low bows. Being as 
a wall of brass, the Quaker, according to 
his own account, discomfited the prelate, 
and drew tears from the mayor’s eyes. 
He was then sent to the buttery to be 
refreshed, but declined the bishop’s hos- 
pitality, and on the servants pressing him, 
observed that they were accustomed to 
break their yea and nay, but that he was 
not. Next morning, he marched through 
the streets, calling upon the people to 
repent. “Several,” he says, “ran as if 
before naked swords.” At the main 
guard-house a soldier mocked, whereupon 
he looked in at the door and cried, “ Sol- 
diers, all repent.” 

George Fox visited Ireland in the same 
year as Penn, and travelled far and wide 
in Edmundson’s company, settling the 
system of meetings which has endured 
ever since. 1669 was also memorable 
for the extraordinary escapade of Solo- 
mon Eccles, who entered a Roman Cath- 
olic Church at Galway naked to the waist, 
and with a chafing-dish of coals and burn- 
ing brimstone on his head, and thus ad- 


’ 


dressed the kneeling crowd: “ Woe to 


thee, idolatrous worshippers. God hath 
sent me this day to warn you, and to show 
you what will be your portion except you 
repent.” It is impossible to sympathize 
with such fanaticism, and most men will 
think that the consequent imprisonment 
was well deserved. Eccles had a better 
case when he entered the cathedral while 
Benjamin Cross, who had declared his 
readiness to burn rather than wear a sur- 
plice, was actually preaching in that vest- 
ment. The turncoat concluding with a 
prayer, Eccles cried out that the prayer 
of the wicked was an abomination to the 
Lord. For this he was again imprisoned, 
and, without trial, whipped through Cork, 
receiving ninety lashes. 

Edmundson paid three long visits to 
America and the West Indies, in 1671, 
1675, and 1683, returning to his family at 
Rosenallis after each trip. His old ene- 
my, Parson Clapham, lost his senses, the 
Lord making an example of him in the 
Quaker’s opinion. But James Lloyd was 
“hired as his curate,” who, we are told, 
was a bad man and a bad neighbor. 
Tithes being withheld, he prosecuted Ed- 
mundson and several of his friends in the 
bishop’s court, and had them imprisoned 
in the common gaol for twenty weeks, 
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going with them himself and saying con- 
temptuously, “There is your lodging.” 
Lord Ely, who was their landlord, inter- 
ceded with the ordinary, William More- 
ton, Bishop of Kildare. The prisoners 
were brought to Kildare, and interrogated 
in a crowded court, the friendly Lord Ely, 
the bishop, the dean, and many clergy- 
men being present. Edmundson made a 
respectable figure both as Jawyer and di- 
vine, and procured the discharge of all, 
the bishop hoping that God would make 
them good Christians, and showing them 
kindness while he retained the see. 

When James II. set to work to destroy 
the Protestant interest in Ireland, the 
Quakers came in for their share of vio- 
lence. Edmundson warned the faithful 
to withdraw from business and seek a 
place of safety from coming troubles. 
When the troubles came he claimed the 
authority of a true prophet; but sound po- 
litical instinct is hardly prophecy. Tyr- 
connel protected the Quakers at first, tor 
Penn favored the dispensing power. Tol- 
eration was all very well in England where 
the king’s co-religionlsts were weak, and 
there was some show of justice in sus- 
pending the law in the name of toleration, 
Butin Ireland the Church of Rome had a 
majority, and the Quakers soon found out 
the Gieseann, though they never suffered 
as much as other Protestants. Chief 
Justice Nugent did what he could for 
them, and this should be placed to the 
credit of one in whom there was little to 
praise. Edmundson went to Dublin to 
plead the cause of his Protestant neigh- 
bors. Tyrconnel behaved after his kind, 
looked sourly on the suitor, bade him 
speak for himself only, and then dismissed 
him. Granard, Mountjoy, and other cav- 
aliers opposed to Tyrconnel, could do 
nothing; yet, with Nugent’s help, Ed- 
mundson retained his property at Rose- 
nallis until 1689, and was even able to 
help other Protestants. 

After the Boyne, the broken Irish 
troops covered the country, plundering 
and murdering. Edmundson’s house was 
attacked, and his wife urged him to keep 
out of the way, for that she would will- 
ingly give her life for his. “1 could not 
do it,” he says, “though they should be 
permitted to kill me.” The marauders 
plundered, but shed no blood. The hor- 
rors of 1641 were well remembered, and 
even some of the more peacefully dis- 
posed Irish party shared the fears of En- 

lish settlers. lenegh Pike has recorded 
how Catholic Cork stood in dread of Prot- 
estant Bandon, and how Bandon was 
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threatened in turn by the garrison of 
Cork. Edmundson shrewdly guessed 
that the real object of the Tyrconnel party 
was not to massacre the Protestants, but 
to frighten them out of Ireland. Still, 
individuals were in great danger, and there 
were many murders. In Westmeath John 
Clibborn was dragged from his bed by 
Raparees, who decided to behead him. 
His head was laid on the block, and the 
executioners waited while the Quaker ut- 
tered the first martyr’s charitable prayer. 
Just then some of Tyrconnel’s troopers 
galloped up, who knew Clibborn, and de- 
clared that not a hair of his head should 
be touched. This scene presents many 
points of resemblance to that in which 
Claverhouse rescues Henry Morton from 
the Cameronians. The Jacobite captain 
offered to hang before his hall door any 
Raparee that Clibborn should name; but 
this the Quaker refused todo. There is 
a tradition that Edmundson had once an 
escape nearly as narrow, some of the 
Raparees wished to kill, others to spare. 
As a compromise, the prisoner was bound 
hand and foot and placed in a barn on the 
old white horse which he used to ride. 
A rope was made fast to the beam, and 
the noose adjusted loosely about his neck. 
When his friends came some hours later, 
the old north-countryman was heard ad- 
‘dressing his horse thus: “So, Robin! 
So! If thou gang I hang.” 

When victory declared for William, 
Edmundson could protect the Catholics 
in his turn. Captain Dunn, a member of 
one of the seven septs, who formerly pos- 
sessed the Queen’s County, had reason 
to rejoice that he had been kind to this 
man of peace, “I ventured my life among 
the rude soldiers,” he says simply, “to 
save the Irish.” One of Dunn’s sons 
was actually “stripped for hanging,” 
when the old Cromwellian rode up and 
expostulated with the fierce troopers, tell- 
ing their officer that he had been a soldier 
himself and would have scorned such a 
base action. The Dunns were released, 
and all their cattle restored. It fell to 
the lot of another Quaker, Francis Ran- 
dall, to befriend a more illustrious fugitive 
than Captain Dunn. Randall lived near 
Enniscorthy, and King James visited his 
house when flying from the Boyne to take 
ship at Duncannon.Fort. While at lunch 
Randall remarked that this heir of many 
kings was so overwhelmed by his misfor- 
tunes as to carry pistols in his belt at full 
cock. The — quietly uncocked 
them. Some of Randall’s men wished to 


give up James in hope of reward, but 
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their master provided fresh horses, and 
sent his son to see the fugitive safe to 
Duncannon. The doorway from which 
the last Stuart king issued to leave his 
dominions forever may still be seen, 
walled up in the sea face of the fort. 
Strange to say, these picturesque. inci- 
dents escaped Macaulay. 

Edmundson’s stormy life ended peace- 
fully in 1712. Though nearly eighty-five, 
he attended a general meeting in Dublin, 
three months Teles his death, and took 
solemn leave of the society. He must 
rank high among those who have united 
the qualities of the saint with those of 
the practical man. Thomas Story, who 
travelled four years after their founder’s 
death, found the Irish Quakers established 
all over the country, practically tolerated, 
but occasionally subject to petty persecu- 
tion. He himself suffered a short deten- 
tion. Story lost no opportunity of dis- 
puting on doctrinal points, and records 
his arguments at great length and to his 
own entire satisfaction. At Kilkenny he 
conversed with a Roman Catholic, to 
whom he gave the following harmonious 
lines: — 


Natural religion was simple first and plain, 

Tales made it mystery, offerings made it vain ; 

Sacrifice and shows were at length prepared, 

The priests ate roast beef, and the people 
stared. 


“He seemed pleased with the verse,” 
says Story. He must have been easily 
pleased. 

In 1751, when Rutty published his his- 
tory, there were more:than fifty meetings 
in Ireland, of which only one was in 
Connaught. In 1719, Quakers were em- 
powered to answer bills in Chancery on 
affirmation, and in the same year they 
were allowed to register their meeting- 
houses, and to take the benefit of a Tol- 
eration Act passed for the relief of Prot- 
estant Dissenters in general. In 1723, 
the privilege of affirming was made gen- 
eral. Quakers’ meetings were still some- 
times interrupted, as at Kildare in 1723, 
where the local authorities sent a piper 
to mar the proceedings by playing, and 
even set Friends in the stocks. Rutty 
calculated that nine hundred and sixty- 
six Quakers had been imprisoned in Ire- 
land up to the end of George I.’s reign, 
of which seven hundred and eighty suf- 
fered under Charles II., and one hundred 
and one during the Commonwealth ; and 
that their pecuniary losses had nearly 
reached £60,000. But distresses for 





tithes are included in the latter item, and 
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whether tithes were of divine origin, as 
some high and dry divines held, or wheth- 
er they were utterly unscriptural as George 
Fox maintained, they were unquestiona- 
bly quite legal. 

Law and custom in time conspired to 
respect Quaker scruples, and the broad- 
brimmed fraternity were better treated on 
the whole than other Dissenters. But 
they still suffered under disabilities which 
made their position as country gentlemen 
disagreeable —they were debarred from 
the magistracy, they would neither drink 
nor fight duels, and these were indispen- 
able qualifications for the calling of an 
Irish squire in those days. Men who 
were landowners first and Quakers after- 
wards, generally conformed to the Estab- 
lishment, and many well-known county 
families are descended from them. Those 
who adhered to the system of Fox went 
into trade, and were remarkable for their 
success in it. ‘Excluded from politics, 
they found their account in minding their 
own business, and obtained a reputation 
for astuteness in a country where it is 
none too common to do so. -If they took 
to farming they were remarkable for mak- 
ing good bargains. “The Quakers be 
very cunning,” said a peasant to Arthur 
Young, “devil a bit of bad land will they 
take.” Wherever they settled in any 
numbers much business fell into their 
hands. They made fortunes as millers, 
as shipowners, as carriers on inland wa- 
ters. The best draper or baker or other 
shopkeeper in every country town was 
very likely to be a Quaker. 

Severely dressed in black or grey, 
though sometimes there was a becoming 
coquetry within these limits, and their 
heads covered with poke bonnets, Qua- 
keresses were learned in the finery which 
Churchwomen wore. Quaker milliners 
would bring back the latest follies from 
Paris, and “It is all the fashion, thee 
knows,” used to sound oddly from under 
the prim head-dress. 

Quakers could keep schools as success- 
fully as shops. A famous one was that 
of Ballitore, which was established by 
Abraham Shackleton in 1726, and whic 
lasted till 1836. Edmund Burke was edu- 
cated here, and often visited the Shackle- 
tons afterwards. The Ballitore school 
was fashionable among the southern gen- 
try, and is still more justly famous for 
having given education to Roman Cath- 
olics when they could have no academies 
of their own. The late Cardinal Cullen 
was once a Ballitore boy. Mary Shack- 
leton became the wife of William Lead- 
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beater, and in her annals of Ballitore we 
have a delightful picture of country life. 
Sincerely religious as she was, she had a 
keen appreciation of fun, and no absurd 
situation ever escaped her. She has pre- 
served many interesting traditions to 
which a humorous turn is often given. 
Thus, we are told that George Rooke, 
one of the founders of Irish Quakerism, 
while riding to Limerick, to woo a fair 
widow, fell in with another rider, bent on 
the same errand. His emotions on learn- 
ing that he had a rival were such “ that 
one after another the buttons of his waist- 
coat burst open.” Though he lost his 
buttons, it is satisfactory to know that he 
won his bride. 

Quaker love-affairs have given rise to 
many amusing stories. Thus, a well- 
known gentleman of the past generation 
addressed an heiress on behalf of a friend. 
“ Friend J.H.,” said the pretty and wealthy 
Quakeress, “thy friend has no chance, 
but if thee asked for theeself thee might.” 
The hint was gladly taken. 

Mary Leadbeater lived through the 
rebellion of 1798, and gives a graphic 
account of that dreadful time. The scru- 
ples of the Quakers prevented them from 
seeking military protection, and they suf- 
fered considerably, but not so much as 
other Protestants. 

Like other and greater religious com- 
munities, the Friends were sometimes 
troubled by eccentric enthusiasts. Of 
these the most remarkable was Joshua 
Jacob, a man whose great business capac- 
ity had led to fortune. Jacob was ex- 
pelled from the society in 1836, and then 
founded a sect generally known as the 
White Quakers. They adhered to the 
costume of the society, but wore it in 
white materials only, as an emblem of 
purity. They enclosed their feet in 
brown boots. Eschewing meat, destroy- 
ing all ornaments, and professing to be 
guided only by the spiritual sense of the 


Bible, these people ignored the law of the _ 


land, and Jacob suffered imprisonment for 
contempt of the Irish Court,of Chancery, 
then presided over by Sudden. In 1849 
he set up acommunity near Dublin, where, 
as in similar associations in many ages 
and countries, tendencies akin to those 
of the American free-lovers were devel- 
oped. A nephew of Joshua Jacob, scarcely 
less successful in business and nearly as 
eccentric, lived till lately at Limerick. 
He and his family adhered in a degen- 
erate age to the strict Quaker dress, and 
were troubled with strange scruples about 
vaccination. The sanitary authorities 
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aid little respect to these last, and the 
Jacebe have escaped to America from 
what they consider as persecution. 

The Quaker body in Ireland does not 
now much exceed three thousand, in- 
cluding some very poor people in the 
manufacturing districts of Ulster, where 
Edmundson’s work began. The distinc. 
tive dress has been abandoned. Now 
and then the old questions arise, as the 
other day at Waterford, where a Quaker 
juror refused to doff his hat. “Let some 
gentleman take his hat off for him,” said 
Mr. Justice Barry. This having been 
done, the scrupulous juror affirmed, and, 
marvellous to relate, a verdict of guilty 
was returned. In a changed state of 
society, the sect has lost much of its old 
importance, but its work should always 
be remembered with gratitude. Peaceful 
when all around were at war, tolerant 
when all others were ready to persecute, 
fair and just in their dealings, the Qua- 
kers have shown a good example in Ire- 
land. During the miseries of 1847 they 
were foremost in alleviating distress, and 
they have always done much to lessen the 
religious animosity which has been Erin’s 
greatest bane. E. BAGWELL. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
FOLGORE DA SAN GEMIGNANO. 


BY J. A. SYMONDS, 


STUDENTS of Mr. Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti’s translations from the early Italian 
poets (“ Dante and his Circle,” Ellis and 
White, 1874) will not fail to have noticed 
the striking figure made among those 
jejune imitators of Provencal mannerism 

y two rhymesters, Cecco Angiolieri and 
Folgore da San Gemignano. Both be- 
long to the school of Siena, and both de- 
tach themselves from the metaphysical 
fashion of their epoch by clearness of 
intention and directness of style. The 
sonnets of both are remarkable for what 
in the critical jargon of to-day might be 
termed realism. Cecco is even savage 
and brutal. He anticipates Villon from 
afar, and is happily described by Mr. 
Rossetti as the prodigal or “ scamp ” of 
the Dantesque circle. The case. is differ- 
ent with Folgore. There is no poet who 
breathes a fresher air of gentleness. He 
writes in images, dealing but little with 
ideas. a line presents a picture, and 
each picture has the charm of a miniature 
fancifully drawn and brightly colored ona 





missal-margin. Cecco and Folgore alike 
have abandoned the medizval mysticism 
which sounds so foolish upon all Italian 
lips but Dante’s. True Italians, they are 
content to live for life’s sake, and to take 
the world as it presents itself to natural 
senses. But Cecco is perverse and im- 
pious. His love has nothing delicate; his 
hatred is a morbid passion. At his worst 
or best (for his best writing is his worst 
feeling) we find him all but rabid. If 
Caligula, for instance, had written poetry, 
he might have piqued himself upon the 
following sonnet : — 


An I were fire, I would burn up the world ; 
An I were wind, with tempest I’d it break ; 
An I were sea, I’d drown it in a lake; 

An I were God, to hell I’d have it hurled ; 

An I were pope, I'd see disaster whirled 
O’er Christendom, deep joy thereof to take ; 
An I were emperor, I’d quickly make 
All heads of all folk from théir necks be 

twirled ; * 

An I were death, I’d to my father go; 

An I were life, forthwith from him I'd fly ; 
And with my mother I’d deal even so ; 

An I were Cecco, as I am but I, 

Young girls and pretty for myself I’d hold, 
But let my neighbors take the plain and old. 


Of all this there is no trace in Folgore. 
The worst a moralist could say of him is 
that he preferred a life of pure enjoyment. 
The famous “Sonnets on the Months” 
give particular directions for pastime in a 
round of pleasure suited to each season. 
The “ Sonnets on the Days” are conceived 
with a like hedonistic bias. But these 
series are specially addressed to members 
of the glad brigades and spending com: 
panies, which were common in the great 
mercantile cities of medizval Italy. Their 
tone is doubtless due to the occasion of 
their composition, as compliments to 
Messer Nichold di Nisi and Messer 
Guerra Cavicciuoli. 

The mention of these names reminds 
me that a word need be said about the 
date of Folgore. Mr. Rossetti does not 
dispute the commonly assigned date of 
1260, and takes for granted that the Mes- 
ser Nicold of the “Sonnets on the 
Months” was the Sienese gentleman re- 
ferred to by Dante in a certain passage 
of the “ Interno:” *— 


And to the poet said I: “ Now was ever 
So vain a people as the Sienese ? 
Not for a certainty the French by far.” 
Whereat the other leper, who had heard me, 
Replied unto my speech: “Taking out 
Stricca, 
Who knew the art of moderate expenses, 


* Inferno, xxix. 121. — Longfellow. 
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And Nicold, who the luxurious use 
Of cloves discovered earliest of all 
Within that garden where such seed takes 
root, 
And taking out the band, among whom squan- 
dered 
Caccia d’Ascian his vineyards and vast 
woods, 
And where his wit the Abbagliato proffered.” 


Now Folgore refers in his political son- 
nets to events of the years 1314 and 1315; 
and the correct reading of a line in his 
last sonnet on the months gives the name 
of Nichold di Nisi to the leader of Fol- 
gore’s “blithe and lordly fellowship.” 
The first of these facts leads us to the 
conclusion that Folgore flourished in the 
first quarter of the fourteenth, instead of 
in the third quarter of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The second prevents our identify- 
ing Nichold di Nisi with the Niccold de’ 
Salimbeni, who is thought to have been 
the founder of the Fellowship of the Car- 
nation. Furthermore, documents have 
recently been brought to light which men- 
tion at San Gemignano, in the years 1305 
and 1306, a certain Folgore. There is no 
sufficient reason to identify this Folgore 
with the poet; but the name, to say the 
least, is so peculiar that its occurrence in 
the records of so small a town as San 
Gemignano gives some confirmation to 
the hypothesis of the poet’s later date. 
Taking these several considerations to- 
gether, I think we must abandon the old 
view that Folgore was one of the earliest 
Tuscan poets, a view which is, moreover, 
contradicted by his style. Those critics, 
at any rate, who still believe him to have 
been a predecessor of Dante’s, are forced 
to reject as spurious the political sonnets 
referring to Monte Catini and the plunder 
of Lucca by Uguccione della Faggiuola. 
Yet these sonnets rest on the same MS. 
authority as the “ Months ” and “ Days,” 
and are distinguished by the same qual- 
ities.* 

Whatever may be the date of Folgore. 
whether we assign his period to the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth or the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, there is no doubt 
but that he presents us with a very lively 
picture of Italian manners, drawn from 
the point of view of the Ve bourgeoisie. 
It is on this account that I have thought 
it worth while to translate five of his 


* The above points are fully discussed by Signor 
Giulio Navone, in his recent edition of ‘Ze Rime di 
Folgore da San Gemignano e di Cene da la Chitarra 
@ Arezzo.” Bologna, Romagnoli, 1880. I may fur- 
ther mention that in the sonnet on the Pisans, trans- 
lated below, which belongs'to the political series, Fol- 
gore uses his own name. 
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“ Sonnets on Knighthood,” which form the 
fragment that remains to us from a series 
of seventeen. Few poems better illus- 
trate the temper of Italian aristocracy 
when the civil wars of two centuries had 
forced the nobles to enroll themselves 
among the burghers, and when what little 
chivalry had taken root in Italy was fast 
decaying in a gorgeous overbloom of lux- 
ury. The institutions of feudal knight- 
hood had lost their meaning for our poet. 
He uses them for the suggestion of deli- 
cate allegories fancifully painted. Their 
mysterious significance is turned to gai- 
ety, their piety to amorous delight, their 
grimness to refined enjoyment. Still 
these changes are effected with perfect 
good taste and in perfect good faith. 
Something of the perfume of true chivalry 
still lingered in a society which was fast 
becoming mercantile and diplomatic. 
And this perfume is exhaled by the petals 
of Folgore’s song-blossom. He has no 
conception that to readers of “ Mort 
Arthur,” or to founders of the Garter, to 
Sir Miles Stapleton, Sir Richard Fitz- 
Simon, or Sir James Audley, his ideal 
knight would have seemed no better than 
a scented civet-cat. Such knights as his 
were all that Italy possessed, and the 
poet-painter was justly proud of them, 
since they served for finished pictures of 
the beautiful in life. 

The Italians were not a feudal race. 
During the successive reigns of Lombard, 
Frankish, and German masters, they had 
passively accepted, stubbornly resisted 
feudalism, remaining true to the convic- 
tion that they themselves were Roman. 
In Roman memories they sought the tra- 
ditions which give consistency to national 
consciousness. And when the communes 
triumphed finally over the empire, the 
counts, the bishops, and the rural aristoc- 
racy, Roman law was speedily substituted 
for the “asinine code” of the barbarians, 
and Roman civility gave its tone to social 
customs in the place of Teutonic chivalry. 
Yet just as the Italians borrowed, modi. 
fied, and misconceived Gothic architec- 
ture, so they took a feudal tincture from 
the nations of the north with whom they 
came in contact. Their noble families, 
those especially who followed the Impe- 
rial party, sought the honor of knight- 
hood ; and even the free cities arrogated 
to themselves the right of conferring this 
distinction by diploma on their burghers. 
The chivalry thus formed in Italy was a 
decorative institution. It might be com- 
pared to the ornamental frontispiece 
which masks the structural poverty of 
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such Gothic buildings as the cathedral of 
Orvieto. 

On the descent of the German emperor 
into Lombardy, the great vassals who ac- 
knowledged him made knighthood, among 
titles of more solid. import, the price of 
their allegiance.* Thus the chronicle of 
the Cortusi for the year 1354 tells us that 
when Charles IV. “ was advancing through 
the March, and had crossed the Oglio, 
and was at the borders of Cremona, in his 
camp upon the snow, he, sitting upon his 
horse, did knight the doughty and noble 
man, Francesco da Carrara, who had con- 
stantly attended him with a great train, 
and smiting him upon the neck with his 

alm, said: ‘Be thou a good knight, and 
oyal to the Empire.’ Thereupon the 
noble German peers dismounted, and 
forthwith buckled on Francesco’s spurs. 
To them the Lord Francesco gave charg- 
ers and other horses of the best he 
had.” Immediately afterwards Frances- 
co dubbed several of his own retainers 
knights. And this was the fashion of 
these Lombard lords. For we read how 
in the year 1328 Can Grande della Scala, 
after the capture of Padua, “returned to 
Verona, and for the further celebration of 
his victory upon the last day of October 
held a court, and made thirty-eight knights 
with his own hand of the divers districts 
of Lombardy.” And in 1294 Azzo d’Este 
“was knighted by Gerardo da Camino, 
who then was Lord of Treviso, upon the 
piazza of Ferrara, before the gate of the 
Cishop's palace. And on the same day at 
the same hour the said Lord Marquis 
Azzo made fifty-two knights with his own 
hand, namely, the Lord Francesco, his 
brother, and cthers of Ferrara, Modena, 
Bologna, Florence, Padua, and Lombardy ; 
and on this occasion was a great court 
held in Ferrara,” Another chronicle, re- 
ferring to the same event, says that the 
whole expenses of the ceremony, includ- 
ing the rich dresses of the new knights, 
were at the charge of the marchese. It 
was customary, when a noble house had 
risen to great wealth and had abundance 
of fighting men, to increase its prestige 
and spread abroad its glory by a wholesale 
creation of knights. Thus the chronicle 
of Rimini records a high court held by 
Pandolfo Malatesta in the May of 1324, 
when he and his two sons, with two of his 
near relatives and certain strangers from 
Florence, Bologna, and Perugia, received 
this honor. At Siena, in like manner, in 


* The passages used in the text are chiefly drawn 
from Muratori’s Fifty-third Dissertation. 





the year 1284, “thirteen of the house of 
Salimbeni were knighted with great 
pom 2? 

It was not on the battle-field that the 
Italians sought this honor. They re- 
garded knighthood as a part of their signo- 
rial parade. And thus republics, in whom, 
according to strict feudal notions, there 
was no fount of honor, presumed to ap- 
point procurators for the special purpose 
of making knights. Florence, Siena, and 
Arezzo after this fashion gave the golden 
spurs to men who were enrolled in the 
arts of trade or commerce. The usage 
was severely criticised by Germans who 
visited Italy in the Imperial train. Otto 
Frisingensis, writing the deeds of Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, speaks with bitterness 
thereof: “To the end that they may not 
lack means of subduing their neighbors, 
they think it no shame to gird as knights 
young men of low birth, or even handi- 
craftsmen in despised mechanic arts, the 
which folk other nations banish like the 
plague from honorable and liberal pur- 
suits.” Such knights, amid the chivalry 
of Europe, were not held in much esteem ; 
nor is it easy to see what the cities, who 
had formally excluded nobles from their 
government, thought to gain by aping in- 
stitutions which had their true value only 
in a feudal society. We must suppose 
that the Italians were not strong enough 
in their own type to resist an enthusiasm 
which inflamed all Christendom. At the 
same time they were too Italian to com- 
prehend the spirit of the thing they bor- 
rowed. The knights. thus made already 
contained within themselves the germ of 
those Condottieri, who reduced the ser- 
vice of arms to a commercial speculation. 
But they lent splendor to the common- 
wealth, as may be seen in the grave line 
of mounted warriors, steel-clad, with open 
visors, who guard the commune of Siena 
in Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s fresco. Gio- 
vanni Villani, in a passage of his chronicle 
which deals with the fair state of Flor- 
ence just before the outbreak of the Black 
and White parties, says the city at that 
epoch numbered “three hundred Cava- 
lieri di Corredo, with many clubs of 
knights and squires, who morning and 
evening went to meat with many men of 
the court, and gave away on high festi- 
vals many robes of vair.” It is clear that 
these citizen knights were leaders of so- 
ciety, and did their duty to the common- 
wealth by adding to its joyous cheer. 
Upon the battle-fields of the civil wars, 
moreover, they sustained at their expense 
the charges of the cavalry. 
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* Siena was a city much given to parade 
and devoted to the Imperial cause, in 
which the institution of chivalry flour- 
ished. Not only did the burghers take 
knighthood from their procurators, but 
the more influential sought it by a special 
dispensation fromthe emperor. Thus we 
hear how Nino Tolomei obtained a Czxsa- 
rean diploma of knighthood for his son 
Giovanni, and published it with great 
pomp to the people in his palace. This 
Giovanni, when he afterwards entered 
religion, took the name of Bernard, and 
founded the Order of Monte Oliveto. 
Owing to the special conditions of Ital- 
jan chivalry, it followed that the new 
knight, having won his spurs by no feat 
of arms upon the battle-field, was bounden 
to display peculiar magnificence in the 
ceremonies of his investiture. His honor 
was held to be less the reward of courage 
than of liberality. And this feeling is 
strongly expressed in a curious passage 
of Matteo Villani’s chronicle. ‘ When 
the Emperor Charles had received the 
crown in Rome, as we have said, he turned 
towards Siena, and on the 19th day of 
April arrived at that city; and before he 
entered the same, there met him people 
of the commonwealth with great festivity 
upon the hour of vespers; in the which 
reception eight burghers, given to display 
but miserly, to the end they might avoid 
the charges due to knighthood, did cause 
themselves then and there to be made 
knights by him. And no sooner had he 
ae the gates than many ran to meet 
im without order in their going or pro- 
vision for the ceremony, and he, being 
aware of the vain and light impulse of 
that folk, enjoined upon the Patriarch to 
knight them in his name. The Patriarch 
could not withstay from knighting as 
many as offered themselves; and seeing 
the thing so cheap, very many took the 
honor, who before that hour had never 
thought of being knighted, nor had made 
provision of what is required from him 
who seeketh knighthood, but with light 
impulse did cause themselves to be borne 
upon the arms of those who were around 
the Patriarch; and when they were in 
the path before him, these raised such an 
one on high, and took his customary cap 
off, and after he had had the cheek-blow 
which is used in knighting, put a gold- 
fringed cap upon his head, and drew him 
from the press, and so he was a knight. 
And after this wise were made four-and- 
thirty on that evening, of the noble and 
lesser folk. And when the Emperor had 
been attended to his lodging, night fell, 





and all returned home; and the new 
knights without preparation or expense 
celebrated their reception into chivalry 
with their families forthwith, He who 
reflects with a mind not subject to base 
avarice upon the coming of a new-crowned 
Emperor into so famous a city, and be- 
thinks him how so many noble and rich 
burghers were promoted to the honor of 
knighthood in their native land, men too 
by nature fond of pomp, without having 
made any solemn festival in common or 
in private to the fame of chivalry, may 
judge this people little worthy of the dis- 
tinction they received.” 

This passage is interesting partly as 
an instance of Florentine spite against 
Siena, partly as showing that in Italy 
great munificence was expected from the 
carpet-knights who had not won their 
spurs with toil, and partly as proving how 
the German emperors, on their parade 
expeditions through Italy, debased the 
institutions they were bound to hold in 
respect. Enfeebled by the extirpation of 
the last great German house which really 
reigned in Italy, the empire was now no 
better than a cause of corruption and 
demoralization to Italian society. The 
conduct of men like Charles dagested 
even the most fervent Ghibellines; and 
we find Fazio degli Uberti flinging scorn 
upon his avarice and baseness in such 
lines as these: — 


Sappi ch’ i’ son Italia che ti parlo, 

Di Lusimburgo ignomthioso Carlo... 
Veggendo te aver tese tue arti 

A tor danari e gir con essiacasad... 

Tu dumque, Giove, perche ’] Santo uccello 
Da questo Carlo quarto 

Imperador non togli e dalle mani 

Degli altri, lurchi moderni Germani 

Che @ aquila un allocco n’ hanno fatto? 


From a passage in a Sienese chronicle 
we learn what ceremonies of bravery were 
usual in that city when the new knights 
understood their duty. It was the year 
1326. Messer Francesco Bandinelli was 
about to be knighted on the morning of 
Christmas-day. The friends of his house 
sent peacocks and pheasants by the dozen, 
and huge pies of marchpane, and game in 
es Wine, meat, and bread were 

istributed to the Franciscan and other 
convents, and a fair and noble court was 
opened to all comers. Messer Sozzo, 
father of the novice, went, attended by 
his guests, to hear high mass in the ca- 
thedral; and there upon the marble pulpit, 
which the Pisans carved, the ceremony 
was completed. Tommaso di Nello bore 
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his sword and cap and spurs before him 
upon horseback. Messer Sozzo girded 
the sword upon the loins of Messer Fran- 
cesco, his son aforesaid. Messer Pietro 
Ridolfi, of Rome, who was the first vicar 
that came to Siena, and the Duke of 
Calabria buckled on his right spur. The 
captain of the people buckled on his left. 
The Count Simone da Battifolle then un- 
did his sword and placed it in the hands 
of Messer Giovanni di Messer Bartolo 
de’ Fibenzi da Rodi, who handed it to 
Messer Sozzo, the which sword had pre- 
viously been girded by the father on his 
son. After this folluws a list of the illus- 
trious guests, and an inventory of the 
presents made to them by Messer Fran- 
cesco. We find among these “a robe of 
silken cloth and gold, skirt, and fur, and 
cap lined with vair, with a silken cord.” 
The description of the many costly dress- 
es is minute; but I find no mention of 
armor. The singers received golden 
florins, and the players upon instruments 
“‘ good store of money.” A certain Sala- 
mone was presented with the clothes 
which the novice doffed before he took 
the ceremonial bath. The whole cata- 
logue concludes with Messer Francesco’s 
furniture and outfit. This, besides a 


large wardrobe of rich clothes and furs, 
contains armor and the trappings for 


charger and palfrey. The corte bandita, 
or open house held upon this occasion, 
lasted for eight days, and the charges on 
the Bandinelli estates must have been 
considerable. 

Knights so made were called in Italy 
cavalieri addobbati, or di corredo, prob- 
ably because the expense of costly furni- 
ture was borne by them — addodédo being 
an old name for decoration, and corredo 
for equipment. The latter is still in use 
for a bride’s trousseau. But the Italians 
recognized three other kinds of knights, 
the cavalieri, bagnati, cavalieri di scu- 
do, and cavalieri d’arme. Of the four 
sorts Sacchetti writes in one of his 
novels: “ Knights of the Bath are made 
with the greatest ceremonies, and it be- 
hooves them to be bathed and washed of 
allimpurity. Knights of Equipment are 
those who take the order with a mantle of 
dark green and the gilded garland. 
Knights of the Shield are such as are 
made knights by commonwealths or 
princes, or go to investiture armed, and 
with the casque upon theirhead. Knights 
of Arms are those who in the opening of 
a battle, or upon a foughten field, are 
dubbed knights.” These distinctions, how- 
ever, though concordant with feudal chiv- 
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alry, were not scrupulously maintained in 
Italy. Messer Francesco Bandinelli, for 
example, was certainly a cavaliere di cor- 
redo. Yet he took the bath, as we have 
seen. Of a truth, the Italians selected 
those picturesque elements of chivalry 
which lent themselves to pageant and 
parade. The sterner intention of the in- 
stitution, and the symbolic meaning of its 
various ceremonies were neglected by 
them. 

In the foregoing passages, which serve 
as a lengthy preamble to Folgore’s five 
sonnets, I have endeavored to draw illus- 
trations from the history of Siena, because 
Folgore represents Sienese society at the 
height of medizval culture. In the first 
of the series he describes the preparation 
made by the aspirant after knighthood. 
The nals youth is so bent on doing 
honor to the order of chivalry that he 
raises money by mortgage to furnish forth 
the banquets and the presents due upon 
the occasion of his institution. He has 
made provision also of equipment for him- 
self and all his train. It will be noticed 
that Folgore dwells only on the fair and 
joyous aspect of the ceremony. The reli- 
gious enthusiasm of knighthood has dis- 


appeared, and already, in the first decade 


of the fourteenth century, we find the 
spirit of Jehan de Saintré prevalent in 
Italy. The word donzello, derived from 
the Latin domicellus, 1 have translated 
squire, because the donzel was a youth of 
gentle birth awaiting knighthood. 


This morn a young squire shall be made a 
knight ; 
Whereof he fain would be right worthy 
found, 
And therefore pledgeth lands and castles 
round 
To furnish all that fits a man of might. 
Meat, bread, and wine he gives to many a 
wight ; 
Capons and pheasants on his board abound, 
Where serving men and pages march around ; 
ae tapas torches, and wax candle- 
ight. 

Barbed steeds, a multitude, are in his thought, 
Mailed men at arms and noble company, 
Spears, pennants, housing cloths, bells richly 

wrought. 

Musicians following with great barony 
And jesters through the land his state have 

brought, 
With dames and damsels whereso rideth he. 


The subject having thus been intro- 
duced, Folgore treats the ceremonies of 
investiture by an allegorical method, which 
is quite consistent with his own prefer- 
ence of images toideas. Each of the four 
following sonnets presents a picture to 
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the mind admirably fitted for artistic 
handling. We may imagine them to our- 
selves wrought in arras for a sumptuous 
chamber. The first treats of the bath, in 
which as we have seen already from 
Sacchetti’s note, the aspirant after knight- 
hood puts aside all vice, and consecrates 
himself anew. Prodezza, or Prowess, must 
behcld him nude from head to foot, in 
order to assure herself that the neophyte 
bears no blemish; and this inspection is 
an allegory of internal wholeness. 


Lo Prowess, who despoileth him straightway, 
And saith; “ Friend, now beseems it thee to 
strip; 
For I will see men naked, thigh and hip, 
And thou my will must know and eke obey ; 
And leave what was thy wont until this day, 
And for new toil, new sweat, thy strength 


equip ; 
This do, and thou shalt join my fellowship, 
If of fair deeds thou tire not nor cry nay.” 
And when she sees his comely body bare, 
Forthwith within her arms she him doth 


take, 
And saith: “These limbs thou yieldest to 
my prayer ; 
I do accept thee, and this gift thee make, 
So that thy deeds may shine forever fair, 
My lips shall never more thy praise forsake.” 


After courage, the next virtue of the 
knightly character is gentleness or mod- 
esty, called by the Italians humility. It 
is this one 4 which makes a strong man 
pleasing to the world, and wins him favor. 
Folgore’s sonnet enables us to under- 
stand the motto of the great Borromeo 
family, Humilitas, in Gothic letters un- 
derneath the coronet upon their princely 
palace fronts. 


Humility to him doth gently go, 
And saith : “I would in no wise weary thee ; 
Yet must I cleanse and wash thee thoroughly, 
And I will make thee whiter than the snow. 

Hear what I tell thee in few words, for so 
Fain am I of thy heart to hold the key ; 
Now must thou sail henceforward after me ; 
And I will guide thee as myself do go. 

But one thing would I have thee straightway 

leave ; 

. Well knowest thou mine enemy is pride ; 
Let her no more unto thy spirit cleave : 

So leal a friend with thee will I abide 
That favor from all folk thou shalt receive ; 
This grace hath he who keepeth on my side.” 


The novice has now bathed, approved 
himself to the searching eyes of Prowess, 
and been accepted by Humility. After 
the bath, it was customary for him to 
spend a night in vigil; and this among 
the Teutons should have taken place in 
church, alone before the altar. But the 
Italian poet, after his custom, gives a 
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suave turn to the severe discipline. His 
donzel passses the night in bed, attended 
by Discretion, or the virtue of reflection. 
She provides fair entertainment for the 
hours of vigil, and leaves him at the 
morning with good counsel. Itis not for 
nothing that he seeks knighthood, and it 
behoves him to be careful of his goings. 
The three last lines of the sonnet are the 
gravest of the series, showing that some- 
thing of true chivalrous feeling survived 
even among the Cavalieri di Corredo of 
Tuscany. 


Then did Discretion to the squire draw near, 
And drieth him with a fair cloth and clean, 
And straightway putteth him the sheets be- 

tween, 
Silk, linen, counterpane, and minevere. 

Think now of this! Until the day was clear, 
With songs and music and delight the queen, 
And with new knights, fair fellows well-be- 

seen, 
To make him perfect, gave him goodly cheer. 

Then saith she: “ Rise forthwith, for now ’tis 


ue, 
Thou should’st be born into the world again ; 
Keep well the order thou dost take in view.” 
Unfathomable thoughts with him remain 
Of that great bond he may no more eschew, 
Nor = he say, “I'll hide me from this 
chain.” 


The vigil is over. The mind of the nov- 
ice is prepared for his new duties. The 
morning of his reception into chivalry 
has arrived. It is, therefore, fitting that 
grave thoughts should be abandoned; 
and seeing that not only prowess, humil- 
ity, and discretion are the virtues of a 
knight, but that he should also be blithe 
and debonnair, Gladness comes to raise 
him from his bed and equip him for the 
ceremony of institution. 


Comes Blithesomeness with mirth and merri- 
ment 
All decked in flowers she seemeth a rose- 


tree ; 

Of linen, silk, cloth, fur, now beareth she 

To the new knight a rich habiliment ; 

Head-gear and cap and garland flower-be- 

sprent, 

So — they were May-bloom he seemed 
to be; 

With such a rout, so many and such glee, 

That the floor shook. Then to her work 
she went ; 

And stood him on his feet in hose and shoon ; 
And purse and gilded girdle neath the fur 
That drapes his goodly limbs, she buckles on ; 

Then bids the singers and sweet music stir, 
And showeth him to ladies for a boon 
And all who in that following went with her. 


At this point the poem is abruptly broken. 
The MS. from which these sonnets are 
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taken states they are a fragment. Had 
the remaining twelve been preserved to 
us, we should probably have possessed a 
series of pictures in which the procession 
to church would have been portrayed, the 
investiture with the sword, the accolade, 
the buckling on of the spurs, and the 
concluding sports and banquets. It is 
very much to be regretted that so jnter- 
esting, so beautiful, and so unique a mon- 
ument of Italian chivalry survives thus 
mutilated. But students of art have to 
arm themselves continually with patience, 
repressing the sad thoughts engendered 
in them by the spectacle of time’s uncon- 
scious injuries. 

It is certain that Folgore would have 
written at least one sonnet on the quality 
of courtesy, which in that age, as we 
have learned from Matteo Villani, identi- 
fied itself in the Italian mind with liber- 
ality. This identification marks a certain 
degradation of the chivalrous ideal, which 
is characteristic of Italian manners. One 
of Folgore’s miscellaneous sonnets shows 
how sorely he felt the disappearance of 
this quality from the midst of a society 
bent daily more and more upon material 
aims. It reminds us of the lamentable 
outcries uttered by the later poets of the 
fourteenth century, Sacchetti, Boccaccio, 
Uberti, and others of less fame, over the 
decline of their age. 


Courtesy! Courtesy! Courtesy! I call; 
But from no quarter comes there a reply. 
They who should show her, hide her ; where- 

fore I 
And whoso needs her, ill must us befall. 
Greed with his hook hath ta’en men one and 


ail, 
And murdered every grace that dumb doth 
lie: 
Whence, if I grieve, I know the reason why ; 
From you, great men, to God I make my 
call: 
For you my mother Courtesy have cast 
So low beneath your feet she there must 
bleed ; 
Your gold remains, but you’re not made to 
last : 
Of Eve and Adam we are all the seed: 
Able to give and spend, you hold wealth 


ast: 
Til is the nature that rears such a breed ! 


Folgore was not only a poet of occasion 
and compliment, but a political writer, 
who fully entertained the bitter feeling of 
the Guelphs against their Ghibelline op- 
ponents. 

Two of his sonnets addressed to the 
Guelphs have been translated by Mr. 
Rossetti. In order to complete the list I 
have made free versions of two in which 
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he criticised the weakness of his own 
friends. The first is oddressed, in the 
insolent impiety of rage, to God: — 


I praise thee not, O God, nor give thee glory, 
Nor yield thee any thanks, nor bow the 
knee, 
Nor pay thee service ; for this irketh me 
More than the souls to stand in purgatory ; 
Since thou hast made us Guelphs a jest and 


story 
Unto the Ghibellines for all to see: 
And if Uguccion claimed tax of thee, 
Thou’dst pay it without interrogatory. 
Ah, well I wot they know thee! and have 
stolen 
St. Martin from thee, Altopascio, 
St. Michael, and the treasure thou hast lost ; 
And thou that rotten rabble so hast swollen 
That pride now counts for tribute ; even so 
Thou’st made their heart stone-dead to thine 
own cost. 


About the meaning of some lines in this 
sonnet I am not clear. But the feeling 
and the general drift of it are manifest. 
The second is a satire on the feebleness 
and effeminacy of the Pisans. 


Ye are more silky-sleek than ermines are, 
Ye Pisan counts, knights, damozels, and 
squires, 
Who think by combing out your hair like 
wires 
To drive the men of Florence from their car. 
Ye make the Ghibellines free near and far, 
Here, there, in cities, castles, buts, and byres, 
Seeing how gallant in your brave attires, 
How bold you look, true paladins of war. 
Stout-hearted are ye as a hare in chase, 
To meet the sails of Genoa on the sea ; 
And men of Lucca never saw your face. 
Dogs with a bone for courtesy are ye: 
Could Folgore but gain a special grace, 
He’d have you banded ’gainst all men that 


Among the sonnets not translated by 
Mr. Rossetti two by Folgore remain, 
which may be classified with the not least 
babes es contributions to Italian 
gnomic poetry in an age when literature 
easily assumed a didactic tone. The first 
has for its subject the importance of dis- 
cernment and discrimination. It is writ- 
ten on the wisdom of what the ancient 
Greeks called xa:pég in all human con- 
duct. 


Dear friend, not every herb puts forth a flower ; 

Nor every flower that blossoms fruit doth 
ar; 

Nor hath each spoken word a virtue rare ; 

Nor every stone in earth its healing power : 

This thing is good when mellow, that when 
SOUT ; 

One seems to grieve, within doth rest from 
care; 
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Not every torch is brave that flaunts in air; 
There is what dead doth seem, yet flame 
doth shower. 
Wherefore it ill behoveth a wise man 
His truss of every grass that grows to bind, 
Or pile his back with every stone he can, 
Or counsel from each word to seek to find, 
Or take his walks abroad with Dick and 
Dan: 
Not without cause I’m moved to speak my 
mind. 


The second condemns those men of 
light impulse who, as Dante put it, dis- 
coursing on the same theme, “subject 
reason to inclination.” * 


What time desire hath o’er the soul such sway 
That reason finds not place nor puissance 
here, 
Men oft do laugh at what should claim a 
tear, 
And over grievous dole are seeming gay. 
He sure would travel far from sense astray 
Who should take frigid ice for fire ; and near 
Unto this plight are those who make glad 
cheer 
For what should rather cause their soul dis- 


may. 

But ousene heart might he feel heavy pain 
Who made his reason subject to mere will, 
And followed wandering impulse without 

rein ; 

Seeing no lordship is so rich as still 
One’s upright self unswerving to sustain, 
To follow worth, to flee things vain and ill. 


The sonnets translated by me in this 
article, taken together with those already 
published by Mr. Rossetti, put the En- 
glish reader in possession of all that 
passes for the work of Folgore da San 
Gemignano. 


* The line in Dante runs: — 
“Che la ragion sommettono al talento.” 
In Folgore’s sonnet we read: — 
** Chi sommette rason a volontade.”’ 


On the supposition that Folgore wrote in the second 
decade of the fourteenth century, it is not impossible 
that he may have had knowledge of this line from the 
fifth canto of the ‘ Inferno.” 


From Temple Bar. 
POOR MISS BRACKENTHORPE. 


BY LADY LINDSAY (OF BALCARRES). 


Ir was an hour after the able d’héte 
dinner, but still too soon to go to bed, 
too early even for the “ early-to-bed-early- 
to-rise” members of three distinct walk- 
ing parties, who were conversing in the 
long, low sad/e of the small hotel at G——. 
It was twilight, yet of a dual kind. Out- 

_side the open windows, the summer sky 
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had deepened into lovely grey tints, with 
a broad streak of tender green where the 
red-gold sunset had but lately faded away ; 
the mighty range of mountains had lost 
all detail of form, and was massed in pur- 
ple, almost violet shadows, the jagged 
outlines standing grandly out against the 
pallid sky. Indoors, the semi-darkness 
was made visible by the yellow flicker of 
half a dozen miserable oil-lamps, that 
seemed to throw curious shadows on ceil- 
ing and walls, and to bring into startling 
prominence the defects of everybody’s 
face and features. Yet in this fitful light 
the group of English travellers was con- 
versing pleasantly, nay, merrily enough. 

The first walking party consisted of 
four people: Mr. and Mrs. Grey, who 
were a young couple; the middle-aged 
and Reverend Timothy Browne; and a 
relation of Mr. Grey, an elderly spinster, 
who owned the name of Brackenthorpe. 
This lady was known to every one as 
“poor Miss Brackenthorpe,” the exact 
reason why, ’tis hard to tell. She was 
not good-looking, but neither was she es- 
pecially the reverse ; she was not blessed 
with remarkable talents, but we are not 
all born clever; she was certainly far 
from rich, but in this particular she was 
not unlike a good many of her neighbors. 
Yet she was never spoken of amongst her 
friends and acquaintances except as “ poor 
Miss Brackenthorpe.” 

The members of the second company 
were brother and sister, a strong, “ lang- 
leggit” pair of Aberdonians; whilst the 
third walking party consisted of nobody 
but himself. He was a young, good- 
looking “ party” on a solitary excursion 
through Switzerland; he had ascended 
most of the high peaks, and crossed the 
most dangerous passes, and, having but 
few new worlds left to conquer in those 
parts, he was “doing” Switzerland for 
the last time, he said. He had a favorite 
guide, a native of some remote village of 
the Grisons, who followed him like his 
shadow (literally following, though he was 
called the guide), and loved him like a 
brother; at least that was the young En- 
glishman’s own version of their relations, 
as he pointed with a lazy gesture over his 
shoulder to the porch of the hotel, which 
was visible through one of the open win- 
dows, and where two or three guides, his 
own included, stood smoking their pipes, 
and arguing noisily in their horrible Swiss- 
German. 

“ Awful muffs these guides, as a rule,” 
quoth the young man, stretching himself 
out in the tortuous combination of wicker- 
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work, creaking white wood and leather 
straps that was by erage | misnamed an 
easy-chair, and looking the while with 
defiant eyes at the great chain of violet 
mountains his ten toes had so success- 
fully overcome. Miss Brackenthorpe 
pene in her tatting to glance up at him; 
e was a youny giant, a noble specimen 
of youthful manhood, she thought, uncon- 
sciously judging as many dames and dam- 
osels had doubtless judged before. He 
was brown altogether except his eyes, 
which were brilliant and blue like sap- 
phires as he sat staring at the landscape ; 
his hair was light-brown, thick and curly ; 
his beard was dark-brown, dense and 
silken; his complexion was tanned toa 
warm, ruddy brown; and his limbs, glo- 
rious in their strength and beauty of pro- 
portion, were cased in garments of an 
indistinct brown hue. Poor Miss Brack- 
enthorpe admired him vastly: she imme- 
diately classed him in her ardent mind as 
nothing less than ademigod. She gavea 
_little sigh as her errant eyes returned to 
her tatting; she was a great tatter, and 
tatting was to her what smoking is to 
some of us, or what drinking, or whist, or 
shopping, or intellectual conversation is 
to others. She could tat at breakfast or 
during supper, in the train or on the 
mountains; it was a harmless pursuit and 
one easily carried about; it interfered 
with no one’s happiness. 

And yet young Mrs. Grey had said that 
very morning to her husband, — 

“It positively gets on my nerves, John; 
the old thing reminds me of one of the 
Fates, you know. Itis just as if she were 
always weaving her own shroud, you 
know.” 

“Yes, my dear, but the Fates really 
didn’t ——” 

“No, of course not; but I feel it all 
the same, you know.” 

From whence it will be seen that young 
Mrs. Grey was of a sensitive nature, if 
not always strictly accurate in her clas- 
sical allusions. Yet, except for the fact 
that she possessed two pale grey orbs 
that were altogether her own, Miss Brack- 
enthorpe was not unlike one of the Fates, 
after all. She was tall and angular, slight- 
ly bowed in figure, with thin wisps of hair 
straying over her weary forehead. It was 
difficult to guess at her age; probably no 
one took the trouble to guess much; she 
was a dreamy, solitary creature, who 
seemed to have wandered with feeble, 
uncertain feet from girlhood into middle 
life without any intervening womanhood 
at all. There was a curious mixture 





of youth and age about her; the features 
were worn and old, the smile was youn 
and fresh ; the figure had lost what lone 
ness of form it might have formerly pos- 
sessed, but every movement and trick of 
manner was hesitating, shy, and almost 
childlike. 

As for Miss Brackenthorpe’s influence 

on pretty, blooming Mrs. Grey, it will per- 
haps be scarcely credited that the former 
was a decided thorn in the side of this 
prosperous young matron, yet so it was. 
Poor Miss Brackenthorpe, like many oth- 
ers of her kind, had no tact, nay, she was 
strangely deficient in that quality, being 
unfortunately gifted with the fatal talent 
of saying the wrong thing at every oppor- 
tunity. 
When John Grey had called upon her 
one evening late in July, and announced 
his intention of taking his wife for an easy 
walking-trip through the prettiest scenery 
in Switzerland, poor Miss Brackenthorpe 
had suddenly brightened up. 

“ How very, very delicious!” she had 
said, in hushed, enthusiastic tones. “ How 
I wish you would take me too, John! I 
am a very economical traveller; I wonder 
if I couldn’t join you!” 

“I dare say you could,” was John’s curt 
rejoinder, and then he had walked to the 
window and looked out, and sucked the 
top of his cane, whilst Miss Brackenthorpe 
sat blissfully dreaming dreams, and plan- 
ning plans of pleasure. Her lodging 
seemed so close and hot; the July sun 
poured in upon the faded carpet, on the 
stuffy woollen chairs, and on the gaudy 
paper flowers that decorated the fire-stove, 
and which were the only summer flowers 
she had expected to see; whilst Switzer- 
land was a cool, delightful paradise on 
earth, the home of the Alpine rose and 
the Edelweiss ; there, were green pastures 
and gurgling streams —— 

“What else could I do, my dear?” 
argued poor John an hour afterwards, in 
answer to his wife’s reproaches; “ there 
was absolutely nothing else to say.” 

“* My dear John! you might surely have 
invented some excuse. Well, as it is, our 
trip is spoilt, and there is only one thing 
to be done, you know.” 

“What?” 

“We must counterbalance her. Poor 
Miss Brackenthorpe must have a make- 
weight, a companion, you know — a man, 
of course — we must be four, you know. 
But a young man won’t do, because you 
never will talk to poor Miss Bracken- 
thorpe yourself, John, you know, and of 
course i can’t be left to talk to her. We 
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must find a middle-aged, respectable, 
steady man.” 

“We had better advertise for a butler, 
my dear, or else for one of the keepers of 
a lunatic asylum.” 

“ Nonsense, John; I have thought of the 
very thing — you know the rector down 
in the country at my father’s place, the 
Reverend Timothy Browne?” 

And so it came to pass that the Rever- 
end Timothy Browne, much delighted by 
his young friends’ invitation, was called 
upon to counterbalance poor Miss Brack- 
enthorpe in Switzerland. He fulfilled his 
mission very well. He gave his arm un- 
murmuringly to the spinster whenever 
Mr. Grey requested him to do so. He 
sat beside her at fable d’héte whenever it 
was so ordered by Mrs. Grey, and he had 
a fund of historical Biblical knowledge 
that came in opportunely, and made him, 
as Miss Brackenthorpe herself averred, a 
most inteves¢ing companion. 

Yet the young matron was not satisfied. 
Miss Brackenthorpe was her Jdé¢e noire, 
which is, I suppose, a poetical French 


equivalent for the black-beetles so uni- 
versally detested by Englishwomen. And 
it was all the worse, because the old 
maid was in a measure the guest of Mrs. 
Grey, who was too much of a lady to be 


openly or aggressively rude. She merely 
ignored, and, so to speak, sat upon Miss 
Brackenthorpe with a negative though 
crushing displeasure. But this poor lady 
was used to be sat upon, and merely 
bowed her head a little lower under the 
treatment. Nature, or perhaps the fossil- 
izing result of long, lonely years of hard- 
ship had given her a iad of outside 
crust, an appearance of indifference that 
was as good as a reality. Thus, also, 
nature gives shells to snails to protect 
them as much as possible from black- 
birds and other destroying fowls of the air. 
Miss Brackenthorpe seldom attempted to 
conciliate her young relative (partly be- 
cause she doubtless knew that it was 
impossible, and partly because she did 
not know how to begin), and she was 
curiously disregardless of Mrs. Grey’s 
little mental prods and pokes. You may 
hit a snail pretty hard on his shell; he 
curls himself up very tight, but he does 
not seem to suffer from the shock. Miss 
Brackenthorpe was a simple-minded wom- 
an; she never took a hint, and never ap- 
preciated an innuendo; dark sayings were 
sayings dark as night to her. If you 
frowned or winked at her, she asked if the 
light were too much for your eyes ; if you 
made faces, she inquired if you suffered 
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from toothache. Mrs. Grey was as kind 
to her as were most people: John Grey 
was her cousin. The spinster looked on 
the young couple with a mild, cousinly 
affection, that might easily have been 
stirred into a feeling more intense. Yet 
she had the effect of a moral blister on 
the soft, fair skin of young Mrs. Grey. 

Miss Brackenthorpe was always losing 
her things ; she dropped a bracelet into a 
crevasse, she left her only pair of gloves 
in the last hotel; the waiters and cham- 
bermaids were continually running after 
her with the stray waifs of her property, 
as much to her own surprise as to Mrs. 
Grey’s vexation. Poor Miss Bracken- 
thorpe was always astonished to discover 
that she had lost her things, equally as- 
tonished that anybody else had found 
them; and she was foolishly eager to be- 
stow on the finder a reward that was 
three times the value of the miserable 
object she had mislaid. 

“ Dear Miss Brackenthorpe, one would 
think you were a millionaire, you know,” 
Mrs. Grey would pleasantly murmur at 
such times, and Miss Brackenthorpe al- 
ways answered with unwavering sim- 
plicity, — 

“Oh no, Clara; I assure you I am not 
at all well off.” 

In general conversation Miss Bracken- 
thorpe did not shine, and on the present 
occasion, whilst everybody was discussing 
the great subject of aiden, she had but 
little to say. John Grey, in answer to the 
depreciatory term “ duffers,” which had 
been so lightly used by Miss Bracken- 
thorpe’s young demigod, had discoursed 
for upwards of ten minutes on the subject, 
most exhaustively, as he and his wife 
silently agreed. 

“In fact, considering all things,” added 
Mr. Grey, winding up his peroration, “I 
think we may consider that the Swiss 
guides are excellent good fellows.” 

There was a moment’s silence; he 
seemed to have the argument all to him- 
self. The demigod, as far as could be 
seen in the darkening twilight, was sink- 
ing into a placid slumber; the Reverend 
Timothy, who seldom volunteered an 
opinion, nodded his head slowly. 

Mrs. Grey, of course, had no opinion of 
her own, and felt no need of capping her 
husband’s remarks. 

Then, in the silence and the twilight, 
arose a faint, hesitating voice, — 

“I do think some of the guides very 
handsome, don’t you?” 

The remark, despite the last two words, 
was apparently addressed to the entire 
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company; no one replied, but a sup- 
pressed laugh went round the group. 

“ Really, dear Miss Brackenthorpe, we 
=—" guess, you know” — began Mrs, 

rey. 

Fortunately there was not sufficient 
daylight left to betray the blushes that 
rose to the cheeks of poor Miss Bracken- 
thorpe ; for once in her life she knew she 
had said the wrong thing, and feebly tried 
to retrieve her position. 

“T mean,” she stammered —“ that is 
to say —of course one can’t help think- 
ing eameet, 

But the demigod had awakened from 
his slumber. 

“T tell you what it is,” he said in his 
cheeriest tones, “a guide is like an old 
servant. You have heard the adage: 
‘ For the first seven years a good servant, 
the next seven years a kind master, the 
next seven a cruel tyrant.’ But as re- 
Sone Swiss guides, you must substitute 

ays for years. My guide has been with 
me more than a fortnight, so you may 
guess at my subjection.” 

The young hero laughed as he said 
this, with an air of good-humored power 
and knowledge of his own strength and 
capabilities that amused every one and 
‘positively enthralled Miss Brackenthorpe. 
She felt impelled to talk to him; the in- 
creasing darkness gave her courage; be- 
sides, John Grey had entered on a fresh 
argument with the Scotchman, and under 
cover of the sound of their voices she 
was able to carry out her intention. For- 
tune, furthermore, favored her: she was 
sitting closest to the demigod ; and Mrs. 
Grey, whose satire she dreaded without 
understanding it, was farthest from her in 
the group. 

“ Do you,” she murmured softly — “do 
you like the little mountain flowers?” 

“Do I?” replied the demigod with 
affability. “Indeed, I hardly know; I 
am afraid I am not at all learned about 
flowers.” 

“But you pick them? oh, I think they 
are so exquisite! I love them better than 
all our English garden flowers. There is 
a sort of atmosphere of the mountains 
about them, something so wild, so free.” 

af new friend looked somewhat puz- 
zled. 

“What brutes we men must be!” he 
answered gently. “Do you know, I am 
almost afraid to tell you, but I have some- 
times felt a real pleasure in treading on 
the gentians, and trying to cut off the 
heads of the big daisies with my stick?” 

“Really!” Miss Brackenthorpe gave a 





little sigh. “I—I always thought that 
the strongest natures should be the ten- 
derest and the most pitiful,” she mur- 
mured very softly; “I can’t bear to think 
otherwise. It is one — one of the most 
beautiful thoughts in the world,” added 
this romantic creature in an undertone. 

Her interlocutor was astonished; he 
stroked his beard thoughtfully. He felt 
no inclination to laugh at her as Mrs. 
Grey would have done; on the contrary, 
there was something in the tremulous 
timidity of her tone which touched him, 
whilst it removed all absurdity from the 
words she uttered. 

“] believe you are quite right,” he an- 
swered with honest conviction. ‘“ Well, 
I won’t tread on the flowers more than I 
can help for the future, but I am afraid 
that all big lumbering fellows —— ” 

“Is Miss Brackenthorpe talking to you 
about her favorite flowers?” asked Mrs. 
Grey, shifting her position, and taking a 
seat between that lady and the young 
man. “She has quite a passion for these 
tiny wild flowers, and so have I for that 
matter, you know. I always was fond of 
flowers, wasn’t I, John?” 

“Yes, my dear,” said John, somewhat 
impatiently. He was gathering all kinds 
of interesting facts about the “law of 
hypothec” from the Aberdonian, and re- 
sented the intrusion. 

“1 think all ladies are fond of flowers,” 
said the demigod, who was still stroking 
his beard meditatively. 

“ The earliest mention that we have in 
the Scriptures on this subject,” began the 
Reverend Timothy in a sermonizing tone, 
“is, curiously enough, not where our 
mother Eve ——” ; 

“Don’t you think it is time to go to 
bed?” asked Mrs. Grey, jumping up sud- 
denly. “I feel quite restless and tired, 
you know. Dear Miss Brackenthorpe, 
are you ready?” 

“Quite ready,” replied that meek spin- 
ster, putting her tatting hurriedly away in 
an ugly little contrivance, made of Ameri- 
can cloth and blue ribbon, which she 
always carried in her pocket. Yet per- 
haps in all her life she had never felt so 
little ready. She would have given a few 
years of that dreary life to continue her 
pleasant converse at this moment. It was 
so seldom that she talked to a young man, 
a bond fide, handsome, unmarried, amiable 
young man! For to the shame of young 
men be it spoken, they did not usually 
seek out the companionship of poor Miss 
Brackenthorpe! Above all young men 
that she had ever scen, this gentle giant, 
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this courteous demigod, pleased her the 
best. She felt a sudden and great sym- 
pathy with him, though he was as the 
spheres, and she was as nothing. Strange 
to say, though they two were so dissimi- 
lar, and though she never for an instant 
expected aught of him, she was certain 
that had she been allowed the chance, 
she would have poured out to him the 
whole of her pent-up, stagnant, old-maid- 
ish heart. Absurd as it may seem, she 
had an intuitive consciousness of his sym- 
pathy, and she fancied that somehow, by 
a strange freak of mesmeric influence, he 
could understand and appreciate that 
heart that was so sadly unaccustomed to 
be either understood or appreciated. 

At Mrs. Grey’s order every one jumped 
up. It was certainly full time to go up- 
stairs ; the ladies had packing to do, and 
everybody said good-night to everybody 
else. Miss Brackenthorpe rose with the 
rest, but she had replaced her tatting in 
its accustomed receptacle with more than 
her usual negligence, for, as she rose, the 
ball of thread rolled down to the floor, and 
wound itself round the stalwart legs of 
the demigod, who was politely intending 
to open the door for her exit. Those 
stalwart limbs knew nothing of the slen- 
der shackles that bound them, but Miss 
Brackenthorpe felt a sudden pull at her 
pocket. 

“Dear me, dear me, my thread,” cried 
the poor lady, appearing to grope with 
outstretched he in the semi-darkness 
that surrounded her. “ Here—there; 
no — here; oh, I beg your pardon, yes — 
here.” 

“ What is it?” asked every voice, that 
of the offender included. He walked 
quickly back to his former place, and 
broke the thread as he came; then, when 
he saw what had happened, he tried to 
extricate himself and mend matters, but 
only made them worse, for, as he turned 
round and round, he wound the thread all 
the more about his legs, and broke and 
twisted it again and again. 

“Tam so sorry,” he said humbly. He 
was red in the face with the efforts he 
made to disentangle himself. At last 
John Grey, who was in fits of laughter, 
released Lins. Mrs. Grey was gracefully 
amused. 

“‘ Dear Miss Brackenthorpe, your pretty 
work! Iam afraid we shall never make 
the gentlemen appreciate it, though.” 

Poor Miss Brackenthorpe looked ner- 
vous and guilty. 

“Can you forgive me?” asked the lib- 
erated giant, with a sweet smile as he 





offered her his hand for a “ good-night ” 
salutation. It was such a bewilderingly 
sweet smile, that Miss Brackenthorpe felt 
she would like to spend her substance in 
buying balls of thread to win such smiles. 
She gazed up into his face with silent 
rapture; no one before now had ever 
asked her to forgive him. She knew not 
how to answer. 

“I told you I was a great lumbering 
fellow,” he went on. 

“Oh no, no.” 

Her tremulous hand lay fluttering in 
his, which closed upon it with what she 
thought was agentle squeeze. Poor Miss 
Brackenthorpe bit her lips; but pleasure 
is akin to pain. 

“ Dear Miss Brackenthorpe,” said Mrs. 
Grey, “I really must ask you to let me 
pass; I am so very tired of standing.” 

The spinster “ effaced ” herself against 
the door; her moment of happiness was 
over; some one put a lighted candle into 
her hand, and she followed Mrs. Grey 
and the Scotch lady up-stairs. She had 
scarcely reached the landing when she 
thought of the very thing she ought to 
have said to the demigod. What a pity 
she had not thought of it before! She 
leaned over the balustrade, though she 
knew it was too late, for there was not a 
soul in sight. She could hear some man- 
ly voices at the front door; then she smelt 
a whiff of cigar smoke. 

“Dear Miss Brackenthorpe, are you 
looking for one of the waiters?” asked 
Mrs. Grey, pausing on the way. 

“Oh no, not a waiter,” answered the 
poor thing with unnecessary candor ; 
“that is, 1 mean, no onc at all.” 

Miss Brackenthorpe was, by predilec- 
tion, a late riser, and, when forced by cir- 
cumstances and Swiss custom generall 
to rise earlier than she liked, she was 4 
dom punctual, but generally made a tardy 
and somewhat untidy appearance at the 
breakfast table. She was one of those 
people who are always losing their keys, 
whose buttons will never get buttoned, 
whose strings have a trick of tying them- 
selves into knots; whenever she hurried 
herself in any way pins ran into her fin- 
gers, and the things she most wanted hid 
themselves away into odd corners of the 
room. But, on the following morning to 
her meeting with her young hero, Miss 
Brackenthorpe was alert and ready —the 
first of all her party. She dressed her- 
self with unusual precision and care, and 
made her way down to the sad/e, while 
Mrs. Grey was yet turning in her bed, 
wondering whether it were absolutely 
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impossible to indulge in one more scanty 
snooze before John looked in to exclaim 
for the tenth time, — 

“ Really, my dear!” 

There was nobody in the sad/e but a 
waiter, who, in his shabby black clothes 
and dirty but elaborate shirt-front, looked 
as if he had been upall night. He was 
noisily placing the thick, white cups and 
saucers and plates at that end of the long 
dining table where the Greys and their 
Scotch friends were to breakfast. There 
were no signs of breakfast as yet, how- 
ever; only the usual glass bowl of hon- 
ey, wherein countless flies had already 
drowned themselves, and towards which, 
across the wide expanse of tablecloth, 
many other flies, eager for suicide, were 
rapidly wending their way. But there 
was something else on the table that im- 
mediately attracted Miss Brackenthorpe’s 
gaze; it was a bunch of wild flowers, 
hastily tied together, and simply laid upon 
a plate, on Mrs. Grey’s plate, evidently. 

Poor Miss Brackenthorpe’s heart pal- 
pitated with a crowd of varied feelings as 
she drew near, and took up the flowers in 
her tender hands. 

“Ah, yes,” the waiter said spasmodi- 
cally, “de gentleman, he leave dem for 
de lady.” 

“What gentleman?” 

“De gentleman who gone away dis 
morning.” 

“Gone away!” 

“Yes, yes, de tall Englishman; him 
mee away on de mountains wid his guide. 

e very —_ gentleman.” 

Gone! and so also were gone the pleas- 
ant dreams and fancies that, like a pack 
of cards, the poor soul had built up within 
her own mind; dreams and fancies thor- 
oughly intangible truly, and misty, yet 
none the less precious to her. It was 
not much she had looked for! only two 
or three more kind words, a glance, a 
smile of ——— a few of those small 
tokens of good will which the strong (and 
therefore the rich ones of the earth) can 
bestow on their poorer, weaker brothers 
or sisters —tokens which are so easy to 
give, so blessed toreceive! But her hero 
was gone, and, in going, had left behind 
him sweet memories. Poor Miss Brack- 
enthorpe could scarcely believe her eyes; 
there was a small piece of paper attached 
to the flowers, and on it was written, — 

“For Miss Brackenthorpe; a peace- 
offering.” 

Her eyes grew dim, her pulse beat high. 

“He not come back,” said the waiter, 
shaking his head solemnly as he banged 





the chairs about, and pretended to dust 
them with — napkin; “he walk 
many miles to-day over de mountain, and 
then take de train to Geneva.” 

Miss Brackenthorpe sat down; the 
fresh wind blew in at the open window; 
she held her hand over the flowers to 
shield them; she longed foolishly to press 
them to her lips, But who can sympa: 
thize with a romantic heart that is no 
longer young? Perhaps the poor soul 
was conscious herself that what might 
have been pardonable in others was im- 
possible for her; at any rate, she stole 
swiftly up-stairs, and opening the knap- 
sack that held her slender luggage, she 
hid the flowers away reverently and lov- 
ingly in a small bandbox. It is true that 
in order to make room for them, she was 
obliged to turn out her best cap. Mrs. 
Grey inquired for it some days afterwards, 
having missed it from its owner’s head at 
table d’héte, but she was not surprised to 
learn that it was only one of the many 
things that poor Miss Brackenthorpe had 
“left behind.” 

That wary strategist was sitting inno- 
cently occupied with her tatting when the 
other travellers came down to breakfast. 
Everybody was much surprised and dis- 
appointed to hear of the early departure 
of the young Englishman, a piece of news 
which Miss Brackenthorpe had appar- 
ently casually learned from the waiter. 
Mrs. Grey especially was loud in his 
praises, and it was she who anxiousl 
scanned the pages of the visitors’ book 
to find his name. But it was not there. 
The other names were there in full, the 
Greys having written them down imme- 
diately on their arrival. 

The master of the hotel, when appealed 
to, was much annoyed to find that the 
Englishman had departed so ae 
and without giving the requisite details 
of his name, occupation, and residence, 
according to custom. He swore roundly 
at the waiters, but they, having received 
largesse from the stranger, cared but little 
for their employer’s angry words, and 
shrugged their shoulders carelessly as 
they went on their way rejoicing, to smash 
some more of his china. 

The guide was also a stranger, appar- 
ently. 

“ But what on earth can it possibly sig- 
nify, my dear?” asked John Grey indig- 
nantly at last. “What does it concern 
us whether the fellow’s name is Smith, or 
Jones, or Robinson? For heaven’s sake, 
pour out the coffee; he may go to Zer- 
matt, or to Jericho, for all I care!” 
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And so the matter ended. At least, it 
nearly ended so. 

A year afterwards, somewhat suddenly, 
poor Miss Brackenthorpe died. Her de- 
mise was not wholly unexpected; she had 
been known to have a heart complaint. 
Nor did it materially distress any one. 
Mrs. Grey was a little annoyed, as she 
was obliged to put off a dinner party, to 
which, amongst other guests, the prime 
minister and an archbishop had promised 
to come. 

But if no one grieved, no one benefited, 
for poor Miss Brackenthorpe had but 
little property to will away. A friend in 
New South Wales received a quaint old 
ring, the Greys a silver teapot, a cousin 
in Hampshire a few other trifling legacies. 
One of the said cousin’s daughters, a 
happy-faced girl of eighteen, became the 
possessor of the spinster’s little — 
desk, an old-fashioned thing of rosewood. 
It was empty of all papers, except a few 
unimportant notes; but one day as the 
girl lifted the lid somewhat roughly a 
secret spring = way, and an inner 
drawer was suddenly disclosed. Within 
the drawer lay a bunch of withered wild 
flowers, so dried up that they crackled 
and fell to pieces at the first touch. Tied 
to them was a piece of paper, whereon 
was written in bold, manly characters, — 

“For Miss Brackenthorpe; a peace- 
offering.” 

“Only think, mamma,” exclaimed the 
young girl with a little laugh — “ poor 
Miss Brackenthorpe must have had a ro- 
mance, after all!” 


From The Globe. 
A TURKISH MADHOUSE. 


THE gate was unchained and we en- 
tered. We stood under a large dome, 
which had evidently been a mosque, but 
now served as central hall, from which 
opened out passages leading to colon- 
naded courts. Sword and canes were 
taken from us, and then the porter looked 
at me and said something in Turkish to 
my friend. “He says you can never go 
in amongst the lunatics with a hat; one 
or more are sure to fly at you.” So the 
porter lent me his fez, and with a couple 
ot guards we turned down a passage and 
ascended some steps. First we visited a 
vast dormitory, extending round three 
sides of a court, and which was scrupu- 
lously clean, though dreadfully bare; dull 
grey walls, and no pictures at all, not even 
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gaudily painted verses from the Koran, 
such as one sees in Turkish barracks and 
hospitals. There was not a soul in this 
ward, for all the sufferers were in the 
court below. Looking down from the 
portico into this quadrangle, a strange 
sight met our view. Prowling about the 
open space, standing inanely passive and 
motionless, huddled up in the corners, or 
crouching at the foot of the wall, were 
some two hundred men of all ages and 
colors — from vigorous youths, blasted by 
hereditary insanity, with flashing eye or 
vacant stare, to decrepit old age, lachry- 
mose and mouthing— from the deadly- 
white face and grey beard of a Circassian, 
who had gone crazy of a fright, to the 
horrible, grinning, coal-black Nubian, 
whose teeth shone like those of a jackal, 
whose great tongue was now and again 
protruded with fearful grimaces, and 
whose eyes flamed with the fierce fire of 
dangerous madness. There was one lit- 
tle fellow —a Turk — who kept on rolling 
along the earth at a great pace, laughing 
the while, and snapping, dog-like, at the 
heels of those who came in his way. 
There was another who remained huddled 
up in a heap, his head low down between 
his knees, and a sack over his shoulders. 
You might have looked long and not known 
the brown bundle to be a man, only now 
and again this ghastly heap would spring 
up with a demoniacal shout, and stretch 
his meagre arms above his head, wailing 
sadly the while. Then he would collapse 
once more and remain motionless till an- 
other paroxysm. They wore grey and 
brown stuff, which looked like sacking — 
very coarse, but strong, warm, and clean; 
in fact the whole place was cleanliness 
and order itself. On their heads were 
grey felt skull caps, and several were 
handcuffed, or rather a sort of leather 
tube kept their hands together in front of 
them, as though they were using a muff. 
Upon inquiry I heard that not a single 
patient was isolated in the establishment ; 
only when they rave they get the “ muff.” 
When my companion said he wished to 
go down amongst the madmen and dis- 
tribute the tobacco, our guards made some 
objection, but we went; eight strong 
warders accompanied us, and at the en- 
trance my companion announced in a loud 
voice that I was a great doctor come to 
see them, and that if any one behaved at 
all disagreeably, 1 should inevitably order 
him to be “physicked”—a collective 
term, it would appear, in madhouse par- 
lance, including terrible cold douches, 
leeches, terrific aperients, exhausting 








sweatings, and other drastic means of 
uieting the troubled mind. Like magic 
the mighty word acted on the jabbering 
horde, and I was astonished to see how 
much ratiocination remained in this sad 
collection of wrecked brains. Of course, 
all heeded it not; the drivelling idiot driv- 
elled on, laughing and dancing around; 
and some, whose stony, fixed stare and 
set lips denoted profound melancholy or 
tdée fixe, stirred not, and paid no atten- 
tion. But the great majority of those 
who crouched around us —and not a few 
looked threatening and wild — at once 
altered their demeanor — some even pros- 
trated themselves, and begged and sobbed 
not to be “physicked.” But one big, 
copper-colored fellow behaved very dif- 
ferently. He had been standing behind, 
and at my friend’s announcement plunged 
through the crowd, towering head and 
shoulders above them. “Oh, madman,” 
he shouted in Arabic; “oh, dog, oh, filth 
of the highroad! you would usurp my 
place ; you would play the doctor amongst 
these poor wretches, when I —I, Allah’s 
own physician — omnipotent to kill or 
cure, am here!” The guards sprang for- 
ward just in time, for the giant would 
have proved a very tough customer: his 
eyes glared and the foam was at his lips. 
And now began the distribution of tobac- 
co; and the guards had enough to do to 
revent our being mobbed; eager, claw- 
ike hands sometimes snatched at the 
bundle, and were only kept in check by 
looking the offender calmly in the face 
and saying “physic.” One poor devil 
sprang on my back and nearly strangled 
me, but was unceremoniously knocked off 
by a blow on the head from a warder. 
Very soon the fifty packets, each broken 
in two, were all gone. ‘“ You might have 
brought some sweets,” said one man 
rather ungratefully to my friend, “ you 
see, being a camel, I cannot smoke, but I 
love sugar.” And so, promising to speak 
to the sultan about one, to bring rahat 
lakum to another, to come sailing into 
the court and carry off a third ina mon- 
ster ship, and to accept ten million pias- 
tres and a thousand slaves from yet a 
fourth, we made good our retreat. After 
this we visited wards where lay the sick; 
we witnessed the “physicking” of one 
poor fellow — he was having leeches ap- 
plied to his head, whilst hot fomentations 
were placed on the stomach. At the 
sight of us he sprang up with an irresisti- 
ble bound, upsetting leeches, attendants, 
and everything. He stopped close to us 
and began to tremble, and chattered some- 
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thing in an awful hooting voice I shall 
never forget. I was told he always said 
the same thing, which was, “The beard 
of the Prophet is long, but its hairs, placed 
on end, would not enclose the sea of blood 
in my head.” He stood there naked, his 
face flushed dark red, his teeth chattering, 
the black leeches hanging to his brow — 
a ghastly sight. Next instant the attend- 
ants had recaptured him. Need I say 
that we were glad to take our leave, and 
depart out of a place so rife with saddest 
sights and sounds. I may mention that 
we also saw a room full of boys —lads 
ranging from eight to fifteen — whose 
pitiful state was, perhaps, even more 
touching than that of the men. The 
women’s department we were not allowed 
to visit. Two things surprised me much 
—the scrupulous cleanliness of every- 
thing, and the fact that no patients, even 
in the worst cases, are isolated — they 
are merely muffled as described above. 
There are always several guards in the 
courts and rooms, but accidents are not 
uncommon for all that; and I saw two or 
three injured patients who were evidently 
the victims either of their own mania or 
that of their fellow-sufferers. The great 
barred gates swung to behind us, and we 
stood in the sunshine and the afterroon 
breeze from the sea. It was with a feel- 
ing of relief that we sprang into the sad- 
dle and cantered down hill to the landing- 
place. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
WITH MR. PARNELL AT M. VICTOR 
HUGO'S. 

Paris, February 17. 
Victor HuGo’s manifesto in favor of 
Irish tenants against their landlords will 
probably be issued on his eightieth birth- 
day, which Paris intends to celebrate with 
high and universal festivity. “The Op- 
pressors and the Oppressed” will be the 
title. I met at his house yesterday even- 
ing Mr. Parnell and three other Home 
Rulers, who had been introduced the night 
before to the poet by Rochefort, and, with 
him and some intimate friends of the 
Hugo family, invited to dinner. Mr. Par- 
nell, before Victor Hugo issues his mani- 
festo, is to state in writing the brief he 
holds from the Irish people. At first the 
Roman Catholicism of Ireland was a 
stumbling-block to the illustrious octoge- 
narian, who did not wish to side in that 
country with a party—the clerical — 
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which he opposes here because it is the 
enemy of light and liberty. However, 
when it was explained to him that Roman 
Catholicism had no part in the struggle, 
which exclusively aimed at a political and 
economical—or, if he liked the word 
better, socialistic — object he was brought 
round. When his compassion was 
aroused by the recital Mr. O'Kelly gave 
of Ireland’s wrongs and present distress, 
the great poet was entirely gained over to 
the Irish cause, and he cast from him the 
idea that had been to him a hindrance. 
After the greater number of his guests 
had left he said: “I remove altogether 
from my mind the religious bearings of 
the Irish question. I pronounce with all 
my heart for Ireland, which is oppressed 
by England; for poor serfs against the 
descendants of Anglo-Norman and En- 
lish conquerors ; for justice against law ; 
or the law of good against the laws of 
interested and unjust men.” The dinner 
party was made up of fifteen persons. 
Messrs. Parnell (who speaks French well, 
but not fluently) and O’Kelly (who is as 
much at home in this language as in his 
own) had the places of honor. Messrs. 
Dillon and Egan were with them. The 
French guests were Anatole de la Forge, 
who opposed on a barricade in the town 
of St. Quentin German invaders in 1870; 
MM. Rochefort, Lockroy, and a gentle- 
man whose name I did not catch, but who 
was of opinion that as a nation of artists, 
poets, orators, and dramatists, he feared 
the Irish were not predestined to live a 
separate life from England. This opinion 
he expressed to me in the drawing-room. 
Mr. Parnell wore evening dress; his other 
Hibernian friends did not; neither did 
the Frenchmen, with the exception of 
Rochefort, who was in very fashionably 
made clothing and a really charming 
mood, At dinner he gave, for the enter- 
tainment of the Hugo children, with whom 
he sat the whole evening, and who appear 
to be in the closest sympathy with him, a 
droll account of his escape from New 
Caledonia, which greatly tickled the rest 
of the company. To have seen him last 
night so amiable, witty, harmlessly playful 
in his mirth and so thoroughly well bred, 
it would never have occurred to any one 
unacquainted with his antecedents that he 
could be ever foul-mouthed. He bears an 
odd resemblance to Lord Byron. Roche- 
fort’s face is Byron’s stripped of flesh, 
and with the muscles and nerves, which 
are all alive and constantly in action. The 
eyes admit of a comparison to the empty 
orbits of a skull with electric lights behind 





them. In the drawing-room Rochefort 
sat on a sofa with Jeanne Hugo (whose 
mother was close to her) nestling under 
his arm and Georges on his knee. His 
article for the /nxtransigeant, which ap- 
peared this morning, was not written 
when he left, towards midnight, the house 
of Victor Hugo. 

Mr. Parnell is a very good listener. I 
thought he looked anxious. The after- 
dinner conversation between him, the 
other Home Rulers, Anatole de la Forge, 
and the illustrious host, took place on the 
hearth-rug in the drawing-room. They all 
stood, and the poet, whose carriage was 
erect, and whose appearance and voice 
showed unimpaired vitality, had his back 
to the mantelpiece, against a corner of 
which Parnell, the tallest man in the room, 
leant. He paid the closest attention to 
all that Victor Hugo said. O’Kelly and 
Anatole de la Forge prevented the debate 
—for a debate it was—from flagging. 
Victor Hugo seemed to think that through 
Ireland Socialist ideas would find their 
way into England, to whom, in so far as 
she was not an oppressor, he wished hap- 
piness and prosperity. He several times 
hoped that the Irish would not spoil their 
cause, which he was satisfied was a just 
one, by violence —a mode of action dis- 
claimed by all the Home Rulers, who 
said that in coming to him for help they 
showed the world that they relied upon 
moral force. The poet replied, on one 
occasion, that true ideas were the sov- 
ereigns of the world, and that brute force 
could not prevail against them. 

The election of M. Sigismond Lacroix 
against Dr. Thulie to the presidency of 
the Municipal Council, shows that the 
agitation against the gas company is be- 
ginning to ‘bear fruit. M. Lacroix repre- 
sents an industrial quarter in which small 
workshops abound. The motive power 
employed is gas. It is of vital importance 
for the artisans who returned him to the 
Municipal Council that this product 
should be furnished at a cheaper rate. 
The gas monopoly was granted by the 
empire on certain conditions to the late 
M. Dubochet and the company formed by 
him. One of these conditions was that 
the public should benefit by any improve- 
ment in the mode of extracting gas from 
coal or any invention which would in- 
crease the profits of the monopolists, who, 
though their lease has fifteen years to 
run, want, in the face of law, to get it 
renewed for another half century, less a 
decade. The clause which thus protects 
the interest of the consumer has been a 
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dead letter. No serious inspection has 
ever been exercised. Still, it is notorious 
that the company by the improved mode 
of extraction economizes, relatively to 
what it spent twenty years back, gigantic 
sums. It is also notorious that its in- 
come, were gas reduced from 30 c. to 
10 c., would be much greater than it was 
then, owing to the enormously increased 
sale of coke and to the account to which 
gas detritus is turned by the manufactur- 
ers of chemical products derived from coal 
tar. Dr. Thulie is for accepting, to speak 
like the proverb, the egg the company of 
the Faubourg Poissonniére offers, and 
giving it the ox which it claims in return. 
That is to say, he would prolong the 
monopoly on the terms it proposes up to 
1946. He is an opportunist in politics. 
Sigismond Lacroix is an extreme radical. 
The new vice-presidents belong also to 
his platform, and took, in the last Munici- 
pal Council, an active part in getting the 
offer rejected of an egg in exchange for 
an ox which was made by the heirs and 
successors of M. Dubochet. 


From Nature. 
MOVEMENTS OF PLANTS. 


Fritz MULLER, in a letter from St. 
Catharina, Brazil, dated January 9, has 
given me some remarkable facts about the 
movements of plants. He has observed 
striking instances of allied plants, which 
place their leaves vertically at night, by 
widely different movements; and this is 
of interest as supporting the conclusion 
at which my son Francis and I arrived, 
namely, that leaves go to sleep in order to 
escape the full effect of radiation. In the 
great family of the Graminez the species 
in one genus alone, namely strephium, 
are known to sleep, and this they do by 
the leaves moving vertically upwards ; but 
Fritz Miiller finds in a species of olyra, a 
genus which in Enlicher’s “Genera Plan- 
tarum” immediately precedes strephium, 
that the leaves bend vertically down at 
night. 

Two species of phyllanthus (Euphor- 
biacez) grow as weeds near Fritz Miiler’s 
house; in one of them with erect branches 
the leaves bend so as to stand vertically 
up at night. In the other species with 
horizontal branches, the leaves move ver- 
tically down at night, rotating on their 
axes, in the same manner as do those of 
the leguminous genus cassia. Owing to 
this rotation, combined with the sinking 
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movement, the upper surfaces of the op- 
posite leaflets are brought into contact in 
a dependent position beneath the main 
petiole; and they are thus excellently 
protected from radiation, in the manner 
described by us. On the following morn- 
ing the leaflets rotate in an opposite di- 
rection, whilst rising so as to resume the 
diurnal horizontal position with their up- 
per surface exposed tothe light. Now-in 
some rare cases Fritz Miller has ob- 
served the extraordinary fact that three 
or four, or even almost all the leaflets on 
one side of a leaf of this phyllanthus rise 
in the morning from their nocturnal ver- 
tically dependent position into a horizon- 
tal one, without rotating, and on the wrong 
side of the main petiole. These leaflets 
thus project horizontally with their upper 
surfaces directed towards the sky, but 
partly shaded by the leaflets proper to 
this side. I have never before heard of a 
plant appearing to make a mistake in its 
movements; and the mistake in this in- 
stance is a great one, for the leaflets move 
go° ina direction opposite to the proper 
one. Fritz Miiller adds that the tips of 
the horizontal branches of this phyllan- 
thus curl downwards at night, and thus 
the youngest leaves are still better pro- 
tected from radiation. 

The leaves of some plants, when 
brightly illuminated, direct their edges 
towards the light; and this remarkable 
movement I have called paraheliotropism. 
Fritz Miiller informs me that the leaflets 
of the phyllanthus just referred to, as well 
as those -of some Brazilian cassia, “ take 
an almost perfectly vertical position, when 
at noon, on a summer day, the sun is 
nearly in the zenith. To-day the leaflets, 
though continuing to be fully exposed to 
the sun, now at 3 P.M. have already re- 
turned toa nearly horizontal position.” F. 
Miiller doubts whether so strongly marked 
a case of paraheliotropism would ever be 
observed under the duller skies of En- 

land ; and this doubt is probably correct, 
or the leaflets of Cassia neglecta, on plants 
raised from seed formerly sent me by him, 
moved in this manner, but so slightly that 
I thought it prudent not to give the case. 
With several species of hedychium, a 
widely different paraheliotropic movement 
occurs, which may be compared with that 
of the leaflets of oxalis and averrhoa; for 
“the lateral halves of the leaves, when 
exposed to bright sunshine, bend down- 
wards, so that they meet beneath the 
leaf.” 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
Down, Beckenham, February 22. 
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